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THE LEADERS OF THE OLD BAR OF PHILADELPHIA. 
BY HORACE BINNEY. 
(Continued from page 159.) 


JARED INGERSOLL. 


JARED INGERSOLL, of the Philadelphia Bar, my learned 
master in the law, was a native of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, and was born at New Haven in the year 1750. 

His father, of the same name, was a distinguished lawyer 
in the Colony, and was her agent in England, jointly with 
Richard Jackson, Lord Grenville’s secretary, who was a 
member of the Parliament which inaugurated Lord Gren- 
ville’s scheme of taxing the Colonies. 

It is to him, the father, that we owe the preservation of 
Colonel Barre’s famous burst of eloquence in reply to 
Charles Townshend, when he boasted that the Colonies had 
been planted by England’s care, nourished by her indul- 
gence, and protected by her arms, and therefore ought not 
to grudge a contribution to her treasury. Mr. Ingersoll, 
who was in the gallery of the House of Commons at the 
time, immediately wrote out the brilliant reply of Barre, 
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and transmitted it to Connecticut; and from one of her 
journals it passed into all American hearts, and has become 
a first lesson in oratory to her sons. 

Jackson, and Franklin, and Ingersoll, and all the Colonial 
agents in England, were opposed to Lord Grenville’s scheme 
of taxation; opposed to it as unconstitutional as well as in- 
expedient. But none of them thought that the Stamp Act 
of March, 1765, would be resisted by the Colonies; and Mr. 
Ingersoll consented even to assist the ministerial plan of 
distributing the stamps through American agents, to insin- 
uate them the better among the people. He therefore 
returned to his Colony in August following, with the com- 
mission of Stamp-master. But in a very short time he 
learned something of his people that he had never appre- 
hended before. During his absence, and while the Stamp 
Act was passing through Parliament, the people from New 
Hampshire to Georgia had resolved not to pay a stamp tax; 
and as this was the first assertion of the right by the Parlia- 
ment of England, had made up their minds to take the bull 
by the horns, at all risks. 

On Mr. Ingersoll’s arrival home, his fellow-colonists at 
first endeavored to persuade him to resign his commission ; 
but he reasoned with them, doubted whether there was 
anybody he could resign to, doubted if it would be of any 
avail, and kept them in suspense. He then heard of 
menaces, extending to property and person, and cast about 
for protection by the usual means; but, finally, with some 
astuteness, thought of asking the direction of the Legisla- 
ture, at Hartford, knowing, that while they liked the Act of 
Parliament as little as he did, they would as little like to 
resist it, and therefore might give him their countenance in 
adhering to his commission. 

To attain this end, he left New Haven, as he thought, 
privately, to put himself and his, commission under the 
direction of the Legislature at Hartford; but his caution 
was of little avail. That inquisitive and curious people 
knew all about his movements. They divined his purpose, 
and were on the traces of his incognito ; and, when he arrived 
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on horseback within five miles of Hartford, he found him- 
self riding into a body of five hundred mounted men, who 
were in something like battle array, though armed with 
nothing more deadly than staves like broom-handles; and 
with them he had to ventilate, on the broad street of Wethers- 
field, the definitive question of the commission. This body 
did not mean that the Legislature should be appealed to on 
the subject; and, perhaps, the Legislature was very much 
obliged to them for their intentions. They insisted upon 
Mr. Ingersoll’s resigning his commission on the spot. 

The parley was long, but it was vain. It lasted for three 
hours and more, and neither party convinced the other. 
Mr. Ingersoll seems to have been as tenacious a reasoner, 
and as acute, as his son proved to be. It availed nothing but 
to show his coolness and skill. At length, when the hours 
were exhausted, and there were symptoms of impatience, 
he asked what was to happen if he did not resign; and they 
told him—*“ his fate.” He might guess what that would be, 
in the general; but not liking any particular aspect of it, 
he concluded that it was better to do what he was told to 
do. He wrote and signed a resignation of his commission 
as Stamp-master. He pulled off his hat, and hurra’d three 
times for “ Liberty and Property,” after they had deprived 
him of both; and then, knowing that he was bound to 
Hartford, they marched with him to the outside of the Hall 
of the Legislature, and left him there at liberty to go in, or 
to go home, as he might think best. 

This was the first, and, perhaps, the best-conducted case 
of Lynch law that our books report. It shed no blood, it 
broke no bones, and it accommodated the constituted au- 
thorities to their heart’s content. The Stamp Act was dead, 
and the death could not be laid at their door. A striking 
feature to disprove personal malice on any side was this: 
that, although affidavits were taken and filed, and some 
show made of calling out the judicial authorities, Mr. In- 
gersoll named no names, though he knew the leaders as 
well as they knew him. 

Such a contest would ordinarily have driven the weaker 
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party into exile, or the extremity of opposition; but in this 
case it did neither. Mr. Ingersoll, the elder, was loyal to 
the British Constitution and to the Crown, as were hun- 
dreds of thousands of the Colonists in the same day; but 
he never was a loyalist in the special sense, and his refusal 
to surrender his commission except by the application of 
vis major, did not alienate the people from him, nor him 
from them. He remained in his natal homestead; but 
during the ten years of irritated pride on one side, and of 
dogged contumacy on the other, which intervened between 
the repeal of the Stamp Act and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he was more of an observer than an actor; and as, 
in the later years of that decade, the country waxed more 
and more warm, and the attention of young men was turn- 
ing more and more every day to arms rather than to the 
law, he sent his son, in the year 1774, from the contagious 
atmosphere of Connecticut, to finish his law education in 
London. 

Mr. Ingersoll, the son, continued in that school until 
shortly before or after the Declaration of Independence, 
when he embarked for France, and resided there until the 
autumn of 1778. From that country to his own he passed 
in an American letter of marque, flagranie bello, and, as I 
have heard him say, came pretty much under water, from 
press of sail, to avoid disagreeable interviews on the way. 

His London life, from his own account, as well as from 
that of Edward Tilghman, his contemporary for part of the 
time, must have been pretty equally divided between study 
and pleasure; though in the allotment for the latter, he 
included a large portion of exercise on foot. In the sum- 
mer season he lived in the country, fen miles from his place 
of study in the City, and not unfrequently footed that inter- 
val both morning and afternoon. As a proof of the extent 
to which females in England use their feet and limbs in the 
same healthful way, he told me that one of the daughters of 
his hostess sometimes accompanied him, and, after dropping 
him in the City in the morning, trotted back with him at 
the close of the afternoon. The value of that exercise was 
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his frequent theme. He profited by it in his youth, and 
was able in his old age to dispense with it, by the confirma- 
tion it had given to his health. It is as necessary a founda- 
tion for a lawyer as his professional studies. Both sexes in 
our country, and especially in our cities, would take more 
of it, if our climate, like that of England, and of the Con- 
tinent generally, would give its more frequent consent; but 
few of them take as much of it as they might; for to the 
habitual walker, a cloud is not so often a shower-bath as 
it is a parasol, nor is the sun so much a scorcher to the 
quick-footed as to the slow. Next to St. Peter’s full ordi- 
nance, it deserves universal observance by men of our pro- 
fession, that “ if they will love life and see good days” they 
must give a fair portion of their practice to their legs. 
After doing my best, one morning, to overtake Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall in his quick march to the Capitol, when he 
was nearer to eighty than to seventy, I asked him to what 
cause in particular he attributed that strong and quick step ; 
and he replied that he thought it was most due to his com- 
mission in the army of the Revolution, in which he had 
been a regular foot practitioner for nearly six years. 

From relations of friendship between Mr. Ingersoll’s 
father and Joseph Reed, then recently elected a member of 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, under the 
Constitution of 1776, and chosen President of that body by 
the joint ballot of the General Assembly and Council, the 
son was encouraged by President Reed to remove to Phila- 
delphia for advancement in his profession; and he accord- 
ingly removed thither in 1778, was admitted to the Bar in 
January, 1779, married the eldest daughter of Charles 
Pettit in 1781, and continued in professional service in that 
City all the active years of his life, and died there at the 
age of seventy-two, on the 31st of October, 1822. He had 
his English education in the law, consequently, some years 
after he had attained his majority. 

Though encouraged to remove to Philadelphia by the 
President of the Executive Council, and promised his pat- 
ronage, which no doubt he received as far as it could be 
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afforded, Mr. Ingersoll’s success at the Bar, like that of 
every other lawyer of eminence, was, and must have been, 
his own work. He received a retainer from the State, 
during President Reed’s administration, as an assistant to 
the Attorney-General, Mr. Sergeant, in the matter of the 
Proprietary estates, which were vested in the Commonwealth, 
as the Act of Confiscation calls it, in the year 1779; and the 
Reports show him to have been associated with the counsel 
of the State in one or two cases in the year 1780. He was 
in friendly, and, by his marriage, in family relations, with 
President Reed, during the three years of his presidency, 
and until his death in 1785; and was an executor of his 
will. But President Reed’s political ardor during his term 
of office, and an embittered opposition to him which had 
been kindled among men of business and importance, in 
Philadelphia, did not make his return to the Bar, in 1781, 
very easy or agreeable; nor, as I have heard Mr. Ingersoll 
say, did his mind return willingly to the pursuits of the law. 
The patron, therefore, must have been more willing than 
able to assist him; and in a short time Mr. Reed’s health 
gave way, and after visiting England in 1783, he returned to- 
wards the close of 1784, and, without attempting to resume 
his profession, died on the 5th March, 1785. Mr. Ingersoll 
wanted no other patron than his own talents, learning, in- 
tegrity, and industry; and if he had wanted any of these, 
no patron could have raised him to the great elevation which 
he attained at the Bar. 

His professional character, fairly and not partially de- 
scribed, is that of a very sound and well-read lawyer, and a 
most consummate advocate. Though he was strong asa 
lawyer in learning, and in the accomplishments which assist 
the application of it, his great forte was at the Bar, in the 
face of an intelligent Jury, and, indeed, of any Jury; and 
second only to that, was his power with the Court. In his 
full vigor, which continued for nearly twenty years after the 
year 1797, I regard him as having been without comparison 
the most efficient manager of an important Jury trial among 
all the able men who were then at the Bar of Philadelphia. 
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His priority in this species of service was, I think, gen- 
erally acknowledged; and it is my purpose to show, here- 
after, with as much brevity as I can, what were the intel- 
lectual qualities, and especially the intellectual temperament, 
which led to this superiority ; and how far his falling a little 
short of this great excellence, in some other exercises of 
his profession, is traceable to the same characteristics. 

He was invited, or encouraged to come to Philadelphia, 
pretty much under the postulate, that he was to prepare 
himself for the popular side in politics, which President 
Reed, in his letter of 3d December, 1778, to Mr. Ingersoll’s 
father, described as not being the side upon which any of 
the Bar of Philadelphia, who possessed considerable abili- 
ties, were to be found. What that side was, in the appre- 
hension of Mr. Reed, it would be useless to investigate in 
such a sketch as this. The Whig side was, by no means, 
of one complexion; and among the opponents of President 
Reed, who was a Whig, were true Whigs whose colors 
never changed. Some of the features of what he probably 
regarded as the popular side were eliminated even in his 
own time; and if an adhesion to the Constitution of 1776 
was the test, it was becoming less and less strong every day, 
until, with general consent, it was rejected by all, as it was 
first rejected by him. A young practitioner of the law, 
who had gone with ardor into the harness of President Reed 
during his presidency, might have found himself where the 
President did at the end of that short career. 

Mr. Ingersoll had, at no time of his life, a warm predilec- 
tion for politics. He had the common aspiration of all 
patriotic men, after the peace with Great Britain, and the 
failure of the Confederation, to see the people settled under 
a Constitution that would build up a Nation, and would 
promote and secure the public welfare; and, in the general 
effort to this effect, he took part, by accepting the place of a 
delegate from Pennsylvania to the Convention which formed 
the Constitution of the United States; but, with the excep- 
tion of this service, from May to September, 1787, I am not 
aware that he held or sought a position in any popular or 
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representative body whatever. He was what is called con- 
servative in politics; that is to say, he was not, by consti- 
tutional temper, a rebuilder or reconstructer of anything 
that had been once reasonably well built; nor was his favor- 
ite order of political architecture the democratic. After 
the great subversion in 1801, he was found as rarely as any- 
body in Pennsylvania on the side of the majority. He was 
known to be inclined to the contrary, so far that, with or 
without his consent, he was selected in that State, in the 
year 1812, as the opposition or anti-Madisonian candidate 
for the office of Vice-President of the United States; but 
his general course did not manifest a very lively sympathy 
with extremes in any direction. Mr. Ingersoll’s devotion, 
after I knew him, was to the law, singly and unremittingly, 
with a decided preference for its investigations and labors; 
nor did anything, until old age came upon him and impaired 
his sight, break off or interfere with the great engagement 
of his life. 

He was the first Attorney-General of the State under the 
Constitution of 1790, and held the office by Governor 
Mifflin’s appointment until Governor McKean’s election in 
1799, when he retired for, or was superseded by, the son of 
Governor McKean: and he held the same office by appoint- 
ment of Governor Snyder, after his election in 1808; and 
this professional office, and the Presidency of the District 
Court for the City, for a short time in the last years of his 
life, were the only offices that at any time drew him away 
from his extensive private practice. Governor Snyder ap- 
pointed him without his “‘ application or expectation ;” and 
when, in that Governor’s last term, the Secretary of State 
intimated to him that the Governor and others thought that 
the principal law-officer should reside at Harrisburg, the 
seat of Government, Mr. Ingersoll replied with great dig- 
nity in his letter of resignation in December, 1817, that “ the 
Governor knew the inconveniences of his residence when 
he appointed him; and that if they had increased, in his own 
apprehension, he would have saved the Governor the ex- 
pression of a wish for his resignation ; but that, yielding to 
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the Governor’s official opinion and authority, he should 
retire from office, as he entered it, at the Governor’s 
request.” 

His person, carriage, and manners, and even his dress, 
had the same aspect in my eyes, and probably in the eyes 
of all who knew him, from his middle life to the very close 
of it. 

He was of good height, three or four inches short of six 
feet, spare of flesh, and perfectly well made and erect, ex- 
pressing much dignity, with the ease and air of good society. 
His complexion was fair and his hair light-colored, and his 
features not large or salient, though sufficiently defined and 
strong; the lower part of his face, particularly the mouth 
and chin, being very well developed and expressive. Though 
to this caste of complexion and features striking expression 
does not so commonly belong as it does to faces in which 
the features are more irregular, and the shadows deeper, 
yet nothing could be more manly and clear than the whole 
tone of his countenance. The perpendicular walls of his 
head, and the ample roof of the chamber which contained 
his brain, with the breadth of the lower part of the face, to 
which I have adverted, gave a very firm and compact ap- 
pearance to the whole head; and the limner who seized 
upon these, seized the governing expression of the mass. 
The best likeness I ever saw of him was a small and rough 
pencil-sketch, made by the late Gideon Fairman, while Mr. 
Ingersoll was addressing one of his most spirited speeches 
to a jury of which Fairman was a member. He gave it to 
me while Mr. Ingersoll’s head was yet in the attitude by 
which the artist was struck. It was produced by a very few 
strokes of the pencil, which shows, of course, that the head 
was a speaking one. 

His carriage was rather remarkable, and, at this time of 
day, when familiarity in address and manner is much more 
common in our courts than it used to be, would be generally 
remarked. There was a measure, and the observance of 
breeding in all that he said and did. He was full of atten- 
tion when you spoke to him, and uniformly regardful of 
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good manners in his reply; but there was little playfulness, 
no jocularity, nor the slightest attempt at repartee, though 
he had a keen sense of both wit and humor. When you 
saw him walk in the street, or pace the floor of the court- 
room, it was difficult to resist the impression that in early 
life he had received a military training; and the dress ot 
the pre-democratic age, a full suit of black, or of light 
brown or drab in the warm season, with knee-breeches and 
shoes, and long after others had abandoned the usage, hair- 
powder and a cue, very much assisted the impression. His 
uniform air of self-possession and purpose, together with 
the outward attributes I have noticed, gave him decidedly 
the look of the old officer. But he was entirely free, as the 
best of that class, of everything like assumption or presump- 
tion, or the assertion of command, where it would have 
been in the least out of place. On the contrary, he gave to 
every member of the Bar his due in civility and respect, 
and to those with whom his intercourse was intimate, he 
was both gracious and cordial. 

He passed with some for a rather proud man, perhaps the 
consequence of this soldierly carriage, and of the forms of 
life in which he had been bred up, and continued to observe. 
But the charge in regard to him was even more unjust than 
it generally is, proceeding as much from that fault in the 
accuser, as from any serious liability to it in the accused. 
He had nothing about him that, in his intercourse with 
others, whether equals or inferiors, tended to abase anybody. 
He was not, generally, familiar or communicative. That 
was the whole. He was not born or brought up in an age 
in which the worshippers of popularity press hands or lift 
hats to as many as they can; but he offered and reciprocated 
civility wherever it was due; and where he professed either 
respect or regard, he was uniformly sincere. In one sense 
and respect he probably was a proud man; and unless we 
use the word only in the condemnatory sense in which the 
Scriptures appear to use it, he was none the worse for being 
so. The poor moralists approve the emotion, though they 
have not succeeded in giving it a name, by which it may be 
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distinguished from avery different one, of which it bears 
some of the outward marks. ‘ He had that generous elation 
of heart, which is the pride of conscious virtue,”—virtue in 
his relations with mankind,—virtue that is above the per- 
petration of a wrong, and spurns a temptation to dishonor. 
We mean this, when we say that a man’s virtue is lofty. No 
man that I ever knew, lived further away from the fault or 
the toleration of a dishonorable act. His personal virtue 
was as straight-upward and erect as his person; but he was 
a religious man also, in open and full communion with the 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was a member to his 
death, and made as humble an estimate of his own moral 
attainments, as if the life he led had been anything but 
what it was, in close correspondence with his duties. 

At one period his domestic relations passed under my 
own observation, and no one could be more faultless in them. 
His kindness and even tenderness to his children were 
striking. Oppressed as he was sometimes with business, 
and generally obliged to crowd a good deal of it into a 
small portion of time, I never knew him to be so much 
absorbed by it, as to make him put aside a request from 
them, or cut short any of their appeals. I well recollect 
that on one occasion, when he was instructing me in regard 
to obtaining some of the means for his preparation in a 
cause of much importance and urgency, his youngest son, a 
little fellow of seven or eight years of age, ran into his office 
with a piece of dough on the back of a fire-shovel, and lay- 
ing the shovel on the hot ashes, said, “ Pa, mind my cake,” 
and ran off to his play. The response was, “ T'sut, tsut,” 
drawing in his breath with his tongue, “ well, I suppose it 
must be so.” This was his usual manner upon such inter- 
ruptions. 

With the world generally, except in matters of business, 
his intercourse when I knew him first, and I believe after- 
wards, was not large. His intimate friends were few and 
select, and, for the most part, such as bore a family relation 
to him. He was upon a kind footing with all his contem- 
poraries at the Bar, but not upon an intimate one with more 
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than a very few. He was neither a taciturn nor a reserved 
man; but was eminently discreet in his language, and said 
little to no purpose. 

After this description, I will state my impression, rather 
than attempt to give an analysis, of Mr. Ingersoll’s mental 
powers, as applied in both the study and the public manage- 
ment of his causes; though as they exhibit what I think 
are rather unusual phenomena of the mind, they would 
probably be worthy of a very full one. 

After a long acquaintance with him, and understanding 
him through his mode of teaching, and by frequently ob- 
serving him in Court, and in the course of consultations, I 
came to distinguish between the active and the passive state 
of his mind, or between its warm and its cold state. The 
difference may frequently be observed in men; but with 
him it was so marked, that at times the cold state might 
have passed for a disruption of continuity between the mind 
and the faculties. No man was better constituted to show 
that the mind is a subsisting and organic subject, and neither 
a mere succession of ideas or impressions, nor a confederacy 
of independent powers without root in a spiritual body that 
excites and directs them all. He was a fine practical study 
for a metaphysician. The intellectual constitution of Mr. 
Ingersoll, as illustrated in his professional life, proved ex- 
perimentally to the observer, that although consciousness is 
the supreme and fundamental faculty of the mind, yet that 
this, and all the faculties, have their times of somnolency 
and of sleep, and of waking, renovation, and energetic 
action; and that they are inherent in a great essence, by 
which they are stimulated and educated to the work of their 
several ends, according to their respective nature and use, 
or to the demands of their work, or of their great motive 
centre and source. 

In what may be called the passive state of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
mind, two or three or more of his faculties would seem to 
be reposing in it, without giving out any clear evidence of 
their activity or life. They were, apparently, lying deep in 
the bosom of their matrix, or like sympathetic ink on the 
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paper, waiting the influence of the requisite heat to make 
them perceptible; while others would be in a state of gentle 
action, as if they had not yet gone to sleep, or were just 
awaking. This was, indeed, the normal condition of his 
mind in its negative or unexcited state. The law which he 
had read faithfully, and facts of various kinds which he 
had collected, would, both of them, be written upon his 
memory, and would, nevertheless, in that state, seem to 
have sunk in and disappeared, so as not to be legible, for 
the time, even to himself. But the moment that the electric 
flash of excitement passed through his mind, the spiritual 
body itself would seem to awake; the necessary faculties 
would wake along with it, and the law and the facts, which 
had seemed before to have gone from the surface, would 
stand bright up in the memory, and the influence work from 
faculty to faculty, with instantaneous quickness and truth. 
These different conditions of the mind were not made evi- 
dent by much change of expression in his countenance or 
person. What it was that specifically put his mind into 
the positive state, I never ascertained with certainty; but, 
as I always perceived it, when he was engaged in Court, and 
often perceived the contrary, when he was studying or pre- 
paring a cause in his office, I inferred that it was emulation 
or opposition, and, probably, a mixture of both. A par- 
ticular antagonist might excite him, or the expectation of 
the Bar in a cause of importance, or the confidence and 
vivacity of his opponent. 

In the negative state of his mind, he did not himself 
appear to place confidence in the operation of any of his 
faculties, nor had he his true vigor in either department, 
whether his memory, his reason, or his imagination; and 
the latter was as full of activity with him under excitement 
as either of the other two,—not a poetical imagination cer- 
tainly, which takes its flights into the higher regions of light 
and ether, but a different form of it, most important for its 
uses in the Law, where it is an active suggester of relations 
in life and in the concerns of men, not generally obvious, 
and is frequently of immense service in the explanation of 
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legal principles, and in the elucidation of facts and evidence. 
In the proper state of excitement, his mind woke up into 
immediate energy, and the required faculties sprang to their 
appropriate work, as if they were new-born, and not merely 
refreshed by repose. Dr. Reid’s remark is no doubt very 
true, “that the difference of minds is greater than that of 
any other beings of the same species;” but Mr. Ingersoll 
exhibited and illustrated another truth, something akin to 
that, that the difference of the same man’s mind from itself 
is, at times, as great as it is from the mind of any other 
man. 

Mr. Ingersoll had a very considerable body of learning in 
the law, as well as of general information and literature, 
that was sufficiently at command; and, in ordinary conver- 
sation, you did not perceive any deficiency in it; but when 
he was cold and unexcited, its flow was by no means rapid, 
and he was not quick to perceive the bearing of what he 
knew upon the subject presented to him. Very different 
was the case with Edward Tilghman, who, in several de- 
partments of law-learning, not knowing more, and of com- 
mercial law knowing perhaps less, brought his knowledge 
to bear instantly upon the point or points of a case, like a 
charge of the electric fluid. Mr. Ingersoll did not open his 
eyes immediately to the full light that was in him. He 
would seem to be in that state which the old writers call 
darkling, a diminutive of dark. In this condition of his 
mind, his faculties would seem not to have light enough to 
wake them up; and if he then sat down to write an opinion 
upon a case, he might miss it; and a day afterwards, when 
something had occurred to put his mind into the proper 
glow, he would be surprised that he had not before seen 
what was then conspicuously clear to him; or if he drew a 
special plea, or a law-paper which required that he should 
group all the facts at once, or the principles of law that 
ruled them, the probability was not small, that, in a differ- 
ent state of mind, he would be the first to find a flaw in it. 

In preparing his causes for trial or argument, he seemed 
to feel this peculiarity, and to provide for it in some degree 
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by the stimulus of motion on the floor, and by suggesting 
contradictions or opposition on the other side, to work up 
against them. There was a door of communication between 
his front and back offices, the upper half of which was 
glazed like a window, so that what was going on in either 
room could be seen in the other, though not distinctly heard. 
No one could have read law with him without perceiving that, 
in these preparations, he was a complete peripatetic. He 
would sit for a moment at his table and write, and then 
would rise and pace the floor, not unfrequently stopping and 
holding out a hand, or nodding, or shaking his head, and 
then return to his table, and write again, and so repeat the 
process for an hour or more, until the work was elaborated ; 
and those who saw his briefs, knew that the labor had not 
been brief, nor perfunctory. Yet nearly all this preparation 
seemed to be thrown away when he got into action at the 
Bar. He did not resort to his brief with any frequency, 
and was as clear, and full, and precise, in regard to what 
had unexpectedly arisen, or been first suggested against 
him at that time, as he was in regard to what had occupied 
him in the study. In the vivid state of his mind, he saw 
and heard everything that concerned his cause, both that 
which promoted, and that which impaired, his chance of 
success ; and every needful principle of law, with its quali- 
fications, was present to him, all the strength and weakness 
of his position, all the concessions of his adversaries, how- 
ever unemphatic or slight, and the minutest facts that were 
in evidence on either side. But all this time the glow or 
excitement was in the intellect, and not perceptible in either 
voice or action. 

From these characteristics, it is easy to obtain the reason 
or cause of his extraordinary excellence as an advocate, and 
of the shade that sometimes came over its brightness, when 
he was acting as an adviser or judge. What he did when 
his mind was cold was one thing; what he did during the 
strong action of his mind was another. Though he could 
not always write off-hand an impregnable plea or opinion, 
he could criticise it on his legs with the greatest acuteness 
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and strength. His cold opinions had not, by any means, 
the persuasion or force of his oral arguments. Perhaps he 
was not so extensively learned in the law of Tenures, and 
of Remainders, and Executory Estates, as his finished friend 
and compeer, Mr. Edward Tilghman ; yet, even in this line, 
as Lord Brougham remarks of Erskine, who was also want- 
ing in this and some other kinds of law-learning, “ he could 
conduct a purely legal argument with the most perfect suc- 
cess,” by the force of industry previously applied, by the 
cautious limitation of his positions, which were always 
taken within the range of his acquired knowledge, and by 
the bright light of his intellect, which made clear to him 
the bearing of everything that he said upon the controverted 
point. But he was most complete and ready, at all times, 
in commercial law, in which, from his great practice, he 
was the most frequently called to think and to speak; and 
which, better than black-letter learning, suited the texture 
of his mind. 

When he rose to a Jury, no lawyer could be better pre- 
pared with a knowledge of the facts, and of the law that 
bore upon them; and he chose his point of assault, and his 
field of defence, with the tact and decision that belong to a 
first-rate commander. No stratagem of the enemy could 
seduce him from either. He might be driven from them by 
force, but not turned by artifice or false attack. His eye 
was open, and his spirit alert, during the whole contest; 
and woe betided the adversary that took a false position, or 
used an illogical argument, or misstated a fact against him. 
If he felt strong in his case, he might give the error a short 
correction or rebuke, and pass on to the direct application 
of his own means; but if he was at all doubtful of his vic- 
tory, he fastened upon the mistake with the grasp of death, 
and would repeat and reiterate and multiply his assaults upon 
it, until there did not remain a shadow of excuse for the 
blunder. In such a juncture, his having a weak and doubt- 
ful cause, it was of no importance to Mr. Ingersoll whether 
the blunder was in a material point or not; for he enter- 
tained the opinion, and was much governed by it in practice, 
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and was perhaps more than half right in his impression, 
that if he could satisfy the Jury that his antagonist was 
decidedly wrong in anything, they would not always dis- 
tinguish whether it was in the main thing or not. As to 
catching him in a blunder, material or otherwise, it was 
out of the question. The thing never happened. He was 
infallible in every statement he made, whether of principle 
or of evidence; and the only hope of the opposite side was 
to show, that what he said might be true, without helping 
his cause. 

He was, moreover, remarkably wary in abstaining from 
all admissions or concessions that could in any way be 
turned to his prejudice; so much so, that, before a Jury, I 
hardly ever knew him to concede or admit anything. This 
circumstance, undoubtedly, shows the great vigilance that 
his mind was called to, in the action in which he was en- 
gaged. Nothing is more common than for gentlemen of 
the Bar to endeavor to win upon the Jury by the appear- 
ance of candor, in admitting what they think is of no im- 
portance at all, to give more color to their sincerity in 
insisting upon what they deem more important. But Mr. 
Ingersoll knew its dangers; and without ever being un- 
candid, he always compelled the adversary to win his cause 
by his own strength. 

He once told me an anecdote that he had heard of Bar 
practice in one of the States, which, perhaps, had fortified 
him in his own practice to the contrary. The Bar of that 
State, as the story ran, were accustomed, when a special 
verdict, or a case stated, was opened in Bane, to relieve one 
another and the Court, by setting forth, orally, what each 
admitted in his adversary’s favor, and therefore would not 
be disputed by him. On one occasion, when Judge Chase, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, presided, an 
old lawyer began to state his admissions, and went on with 
them with some prolixity, Judge Chase taking a note of 
them for some time, and then stopping. As the old gentle- 
man persevered to make other admissions, the Judge became 
restive, and at last broke out: “ You may sit down, old 
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gentleman; you need not make any more admissions. You 
have admitted all your case away, half an hour ago.” The 
practice, if it existed, came to an end probably soon after 
that. 

Few lawyers were so facile, plausible, and quick as Mr. 
Ingersoll was in suggesting distinctions, either in principle, 
or in testimony, to relieve himself from a difficulty that 
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pressed him; which is also a trait of a quickened mind. 

And I think we may discover a trace of this talent in the 

only speech that Mr. Madison records of him, in his Minutes 

of the Federal Convention ; a very short, but, for the occa- 

sion, a very fortunate and persuasive one. aa 
There was no question that gravelled the Convention 4 

more than the very last they were to decide, namely, in a 

what form or manner the proposed Constitution of the a 

United States was to be attested by the delegates, to give it ag 

the best effect with the people. a 
Almost every delegate of much distinction in the body fe | 

had objected to some parts of the Constitution; and very 4 

few had approved of all its clauses, as well as of its omis- ie 

sions and exclusions. i 
Those who were most desirous of its success with Con- a 


gress and the people, wished an unanimous signature, not 
for the States only, but by the delegates personally. Gen- 
eral Hamilton especially, who, according to Mr. Madison, 
said that “a few characters of consequence, by opposing, or 
even refusing to sign the Constitution, might do infinite 
mischief,” expressed “‘ his anxiety that every member should 
sign.” ‘No man’s ideas,” he said, “were more remote 
from the plan than his own were known to be; but was it 
possible to deliberate between anarchy and convulsion on 
the one side, and the chance of good to be expected from 
the plan on the other?” I give his language in Mr. Madi- 
son’s words, without entering into the question of Mr. 
Madison’s accuracy in all respects. ia 

Three prominent members, however, Randolph and i 
Mason, of Virginia, and Gerry, of Massachusetts, had, on 
the previous day, declared their determination not to sign; 
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and it was apprehended that others reserved themselves for 
the final action. 

Gouverneur Morris had very adroitly put into Dr. Frank- 
lin’s hands a form of motion, declaring unanimity in one 
respect, which it was not easy to gainsay; and, after an 
excellent speech in his own style, Dr. Franklin moved the 
Convention, that the Constitution should be signed by the 
members, and offered, as a convenient form, the words 
which had been placed in his hands: “ Done in Convention 
by the unanimous consent of the States present ;’’ but, in 
the discussion which followed, Mr. Morris himself, with the 
view no doubt to gain some of the delegates who might 
dissent from the form, remarked, that the signing by the 
members in the form proposed attested only the fact that 
the States present were unanimous. 

This very suggestion was the ground of objection by one 
of the most frank and honorable men in the Convention, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, who said 
that if the meaning of the signers should be left in doubt, 
his purpose would not be answered. He should sign the 
Constitution with a view to support it with all his influence, 
and wished to pledge himself accordingly. 

This alarmed Dr. Franklin; and though in his written 
speech he had expressed his desire “that every member 
should put his name to the instrument,” and “ that for their 
own sakes, and for the sake of posterity, they should act 
heartily and unanimously in recommending this Constitu- 
tion, if approved by Congress and confirmed by the Con- 
ventions,” he now said “ that it was too soon to pledge 
themselves, before Congress and their constituents should 
have approved the plan.” 

Here was a crop of distinctions and difticulties,—a pledge 
to support the Constitution at all events,—or a mere attesta- 
tion of the fact, that the Convention had agreed to it ac- 
cording to parliamentary rule,—or a partial signature by 
the members,—or no personal signature at all; and no one 
could predict the result. Immediately after Dr. Franklin 
sat down, Mr. Ingersoll rose and said, “that he did not 
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consider the signing as a mere attestation of the fact, or as 
pledging the signers to support the Constitution at all events, 
but a recommendation of what, all things considered, was 
the most eligible.” 

It was at the close of this remark, that the question was 
taken upon Dr. Franklin’s motion ; and although the manly 
aversion of General Pinckney and Pierce Butler to an am- 
biguous attestation divided South Carolina, the motion was 
agreed to by every other State, and every member signed 
it, Pinckney and Butler included, except the three from 
Virginia and Massachusetts, whom I have named. And it 
would have been better if they had accepted Mr. Ingersoll’s 
distinction ; for the event has falsified the predictions of the 
two Virginia delegates; and the Massachusetts delegate, 
who predicted from the Constitution a crisis in his own 
State, and spoke of democracy as ‘‘ the worst of all political 
evils,” afterwards contributed his best to make the Govern- 
ment the thing he had deprecated. 

The soundness of Mr. Ingersoll’s general positions with 
a cautious exclusion of what, though possibly compre- 
hended in them, he did not mean to admit, was one of his 
forensic characteristics. 

His oratory was of a very high order for both classes of 
men to whom it was addressed, not varying materially, 
whether before the Jury Box, or the Bench, except in topics 
or illustrations. It was clear, earnest, logically connected, 
rarely or never rising to the highest flights, but always on 
the wing, not wanting in vehemence on a proper occasion, 
and always sufficiently animated to keep every one awake. 
Before the Court his weapons were from the armory of the 
law and the facts of his case exclusively. Before the Jury 
he seized with dexterity and effect upon every honest preju- 
dice that could enlist the feelings of the panel. He never 
stumbled upon an awkward phrase, nor said a bitter thing, 
nor uttered a pointless expression, nor began a sentence 
before the thought was ready for it, and the language 
for the thought. He was not voluble nor rapid. His 
words did not interfere with each other; nor, in any height 
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of excitement, did his voice bray, nor his arms lash the air, 
nor his foot explode upon the floor. Neither was he hesitat- 
ing or slow as if he was inquiring for the next word, nor 
monotonous as if he was reading from a stereotyped memory. 
But, with just the proper tone and measure, rising suf- 
ficiently above the natural key of conversation to give 
something like air or rhythm to his language, and speaking 
as from his brain and not from his brief, he proceeded, with 
proper pauses and variations of time, from beginning to end, 
without a single break-down or trip in word or thought. I 
have known a distinguished leader in the British House of 
Commons utter sentence after sentence with some rapidity, 
and come bolt up to the last word of his last sentence, 
without finding it at home. He had to trust, therefore, to 
a chance selection, and ended in a platitude. This is not, I 
think, a very common American failing; but the same 
thing has sometimes happened at our own Bar, and with 
rather clever men too. But it never happened to Mr. In- 
gersoll. He was on his feet always, whatever might be the 
footing of his cause; and his step, whether quick or other- 
wise, was sustained to the point where he intended to pause. 
Without affectation of ornament, or the use of coloring 
words in the place of imagination, he would proceed from 
hour to hour, if the cause required it, giving out a regular 
current of pertinent thoughts and manly words to the close. 
It was impossible for any one to be more clear and intel- 
ligible, in the whole design of his speech, and in every 
phrase of it; and equally impossible, in any part of it, to 
detect an instance or occasion in which temper, dignity, 
manliness of carriage, or gentlemanliness of manner had 
been either forgotten, or studiously remembered by him, so 
natural and habitual were these observances with him. 

It was not an unfrequent thing with him to begin his 
summing up in conclusion to the Jury with an apothegm, 
or some historical fact, that was apposite to the main matter, 
and thus, from the outset, to win the attention of the panel, 
and assist the impression of his address, by assuming the 
connection of his claim or defence with an indisputable 
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truth. On one occasion he was counsel for a party who had 
gone beyond the legal line of retaliation, for sharp words 
spoken of his mother. “Gentlemen of the Jury,” he 
began, “‘ we are informed by a traveller in Africa, that uni- 
versally among her savage tribes, they have a saying that is 
worth our remembering: ‘Strike me, but do not curse my 
mother.’ The most imbruted negro on the Senegal or 
Gambia has this instruction from his wild nature. How 
much clearer a voice speaks the same language to civilized 
man, who derives his manhood from the bosom and training 
of a refined and loving woman! We must take care not to 
be surpassed in manliness and filial affection by a brutish 
negro.” This is an instance of his manner. It was also, to 
some extent, the manner of William Lewis. Their practice 
may recommend it to others; but, unless the speaker has the 
last word, it is not always difficult to turn an edge of the same 
kind against him. Mr. Ingersoll, however, was eminently 
successful at the Jury-bar. I knew him to gain all his 
causes, and they were many, at a long session held by 
Judge Washington; and when I reminded him of it, he 
said: “ Yes; [have had good luck.” It was the good luck 
that probably had all the other antecedents to success in a 
lawsuit, required by Dr. Franklin,—* a good cause, a good 
lawyer, a good jury, and a good judge.” ‘ Good luck” was 
the Doctor’s last requisite. 

I have described Mr. Ingersoll’s characteristics with the 
greater confidence and particularity, because I knew him 
longer and better than any of my seniors at the Bar. I not 
only read law with him, but, while his powers were still in 
their vigor, I had attained to practice in that line in which 
he had held a position of command, and associated him 
with me as often as I could. I was both happy, and just to 
my clients, in doing so; for I had great admiration of him, 
and great confidence in him, and knew both the intellectual 
and moral foundation on which I reposed. He was a man 
of the purest honor personally, and of the strictest fidelity 
in his profession. Both of them, in a general way, were 
well known to the City; but his honor was more especially 
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known to myself, by circumstances which did not pass to 
the knowledge of many others. It is rather a singular fact 
in the history of the Philadelphia Bar, that at least five of 
its most conspicuous members in his time, came to the close 
of their business and lives with rather inadequate provision 
for their families, which, nevertheless, did not proceed from 
extravagant living, nor from wild and abortive speculation. 
In three of the instances it might be traced to responsibilities 
that were assumed for, or cast upon them by, other persons. 
The carriage of men in the decline of life, under a weight 
of obligations which must either impair the comfort of their 
families, or imperil their own integrity, is literally the ez- 
perimentum crucis of their honor; andI do not recollect one 
of them who did not bear the cross, as their descendants 
must now rejoice that they bore it. 


Our City has one fault in common with all cities, and with 
mankind in general; and another that is local, and, at this 
day, rather uncommon. And she has so many good 
qualities, that she may bear to be told of her defects. 

Like all the world, she rushes to the notice of what is 
new, and puts old merits and services into the wallet, which 
Shakspeare makes Ulysses say, Time “ hath at his back,” 


“ Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 
A great-sized monster of ingratitudes. 
Those scraps are good deeds past, which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done.” 


The other is the more uncommon fault. It is not to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Ingersoll’s day, and that of the really able 
men who were at his side, was not, in any part of our 
Country, the day that has since dawned, and it is hoped has 
got beyond its meridian ; a day of puffing and ballooning of 
everybody and thing, however little above the ordinary 
stature or quality, sometimes indeed when it is below it. 
His day was a day of becoming modesty, and of some per- 
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sonal dignity, in all the professions, and nothing will be 
gained by our day’s becoming otherwise. But these quali- 
ties furnish no excuse to a great City for indifference to the 
really great talents that are sometimes found in connection 
with them. And this is the fault referred to, that she has 
been hitherto, and perhaps immemorially, indifferent or in- 
sensible to the abilities of her sons, who have gained their 
first public consideration elsewhere. She is wanting in 
civic personality, or what is perhaps a better phrase for the 
thought, a family unity or identity. She does not take, and 
she never has taken, satisfaction in habitually honoring her 
distinguished men as her men, as men of her own family. 
It is the City that is referred to, as distinguished, perhaps, 
from the rest of the State. She has never done it in the 
face of the world, as Charleston has done it, as Richmond 
has done it, as Baltimore has done it, as New York has done 
it, or at least, did it in former times, and as Boston did it, 
had done it, and will do it forever. She is more indifferent 
to her sons than she is to strangers; and this perhaps may 
be the reason why other parts of the State so much more 
readily advance their own men to public office and dis- 
tinction. 

The fact has been often stated for sixty years past, but is 
not easy to explain, nor will I attempt to account for it with 
any confidence. Perhaps it grows out of her Quaker origin. 
It is certainly in harmony with it, to put nothing more 
striking than a drab-colored dress upon the men who have 
done their best for her. Itis in the key of Quaker manners 
of old times,—of Quaker moderation and equability. It 
may, to some extent, be a result of the division of parties in 
the Proprietary time, the Country against the City, as for 
the most part adherents of the Proprietary, but with a 
minority in favor of the Assembly, enough to break their 
own people into disunion. To this day, the Country 
of Pennsylvania is against the City in everything, and for 
no existing cause that can be stated. In recent years, the 
composition of the City gives the best explanation of the 
fact; for while there is something like a general tempera- 
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ment in the life and manners of the City, there is no City 
whose significant population is less homogeneous. We are 
by no means one, but very many, in origin and education ; 
and not so likely to have a family heart to our distinguished 
men as either the South or the East. 

But, without explaining it, we may regret it. If it be 
modesty, it is a virtue that has its conveniences. There is 
no need, certainly, of putting everybody of good figure 
into scarlet, or flame color, and sending them up by gas, 
that they may be seen afar; but it is both just to individuals, 
and profitable to a City, to give to its really able men in 
every profession or walk, such prominence and decoration 
as will bring to both a due share of consideration from the 
country at large. It helps the community, and it helps the 
individual. It warms him, and draws him out, or disposes 
him the more readily to be drawn out. It gives him con- 
fidence, and enlarges him both in power and productiveness. 

The elder Matthews, an inimitable mimic and droll, at 
one of his first appearances in the Philadelphia Theatre, 
when I was present, found his audience rather unrespon- 
sive tohim. “I tell you what,” said he, turning to a group 
in the orchestra near him, “if you want me to make you 
laugh, you must laugh at me.” This is human nature, and 
shows that even first-rate talents require the occasional dew 
of public sympathy and praise. 

Full public justice was not done to Tilghman, Lewis, In- 
gersoll, Rawle, and Dallas, who occupied the front seats at 
the Bar of Philadelphia at the close of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. It was done at the Bar, 
and it was done in other States, but it was not done gen- 
erally in the City. The night is now settling fast upon 
those memories which go back to their meridian, or even to 
their declining sun; and this is one motive of my imperfect 
attempt, in three or four cases, to remove the obscurity that 
is coming upon names, which at one time, within the halls 
of the law, were surrounded by as pure a light, and as 
bright, as is now shining anywhere in any part of our 
country. One and all of them would have been regarded 
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as able men in Westminster Hall. More than one of them 
would have stood at the height of that Bar. Their supe- 
riors I think have not shown themselves in any part of our 
land; and among those who have followed on the same 
spot, the praise of being next after ought to have satisfied 
the foremost of them that I have known. 

There is another influence that has led to these sketches. 
Mr. Ingersoll’s day at the Bar was moreover the day of 
judicial tenure during good behavior. It ought not to be 
forgotten what sort of men were made at the Bar, by that 
tenure of judicial office, any more than we should forget 
who were the Judges that adorned it, and shed their influ- 
ence upon all around them. 

We are now under the direction of a fearful mandate, 
which compels our Judges to enter the arena of a popular 
election for their offices, and for a term of years so short as 
to keep the source of their elevation to the Bench contin- 
ually before their eyes. At least once again in the life of 
every Judge, we may suppose he will be compelled by a 
necessity, much stronger than at first, to enter the same 
field; and the greater the necessity, the less will his eyes 
ever close upon the fact. It is this fact, re-eligibility to 
office, with the hope of re-election, that puts a cord around 
the neck of every one of them, during the whole term of 
his office. It is transcendently worse than the principle of 
original election at the polls. Doubtless there is more than 
one of the Judges who had rather be strangled by the cord 
than do athing unworthy of his place; but the personal 
characteristics of a few are no grounds of inference as to 
the many; nor are even the mischiefs already apparent a 
rule to measure the mischiefs that are in reserve. We must 
confess that a system is perilous which holds out to the best 
Judge, if he displeases a powerful party, nothing better 
than the Poor-house, which a late eminent Chief-Justice 
saw before him, and committed the great fault of his life, 
by confessing and avoiding it. The mind of the public, of 
all parties, is becoming apprehensive upon the subject; and 
well may it be so, even among party men, for parties change 
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suddenly, and once in every five or ten years we may be 
sure that the chalice will come round to the lips of those 
who have drugged it. No man can be too apprehensive of 
the evil, who thinks the law worth preserving as a security 
for what he possesses, and no lawyer who regards it as a 
security for his honor and reputation. For what can it give 
of either, if the wheels of the instrument receive a twist or 
bias through party fear or favor, or are so ignorantly and 
presumptuously governed, as to let them cut and eat into 
each other, until they work falsely or uncertainly ? 

At the formation of the Federal Constitution in 1787, the 
tenure of the judicial department was thought by our fore- 
fathers to be not only the guarantee of that department, but 
the best guarantee of all the departments of government. 
What guarantee is there for the Constitution itself, if you 
emasculate the judicial department, the only one that is a 
smooth, practical, wakeful, and efficient defence against in- 
vasions of the Constitution by the Legislature,—the only 
one that can be efficient in a republican representative gov- 
ernment, whose people will not bear a blow, and therefore 
require a guarantee whose blow is aword? A leasehold 
elective tenure by the judiciary is a frightful solecism in 
such a government. It enfeebles the guarantee of other 
guarantees—the trial by jury—the writ of habeas corpus— 
the freedom and purity of elections by the people—and 
the true liberty and responsibility of the press. It takes 
strength from the only arm that can do mischief by its 
strength, and gives it to those who have no general 
intelligence to this end, in the use of it, and therefore 
no ability to use it for their own protection. The cer- 
tainty and permanence of the law depend in great degree 
upon the Judges; and all experience misleads us, and 
the very demonstrations of reasons are fallacies, if the cer- 
tainty and permanence of the judicial office by the tenure 
of good behavior are not inseparably connected with a 
righteous, as well as with a scientific administration of the 
law. What can experience or foresight predict for the 
result of a system, by which a body of men, set apart to 
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enforce the whole law at all times, whatever may be the 
opposition to it, and whose duty is never so important and 
essential as when it does so against the passions of a present 
majority of the polls, is made to depend for office upon the 
fluctuating temper of a majority, and not upon the virtue of 
their own conduct? 

But an equally inseparable connection or dependency 
exists between the Bar and the Bench,—between the knowl- 
edge and virtue of the respective bodies. A good Bar can- 
not exist long in connection with a favor-seeking Bench,— 
a Bench on the lookout for favors from the people or from 
any one. Such a Bench is not an independent body, what- 
ever some of the Judges may be personally. Nobody thinks 
itis. The Constitution of 1837, and the people, declare 
that it is not, by the very principle of the recurring elective 
tenure. Under a false theory, and fora party end, they 
meant to make it a dependent body, by abolishing the ten- 
ure during good behavior. The Bench therefore, as now 
constituted, is not raised sufficiently above the Bar to com- 
mand it by the power of its political constitution. The 
Bar is constitutionally the higher body of the two, the more 
permanent, the more independent, and, popularity being 
the motive power, the more controlling body, though only 
for its personal and several ends. This is the fatal derange- 
ment that the present judicial tenure makes between the 
two corps. The subordinate becomes the paramount. The 
private and personal will controls the public; not by reason, 
not by virtue, not always openly, but by influence. 

In our cities and principal towns, the Bar is a large and 
diversified body. Like the web of our life, it is a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together; and the ill yarn is not always 
the weakest, nor the least likely, by its dye, to give hue and 
color to the whole. Venal politicians,—leaders in the pop- 
ular current,—minglers in it for the purpose of leading it, 
or at least of turning the force of its waters to their own 
wheels,—adepts in polishing up, or in blowing upon or dull- 
ing the names of candidates for judicial office,—students in 
the art of ferreting out the infirmities of Judges, and track- 
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ing the path of their fears,—such men are always to be 
found in such a body, and to be found in most abundance 
at the Bar of a Court that has a weak constitution. It is 
there that thrift waits upon them. There is no need that 
the pregnant hinges of their knees should be crooked to the 
Judges, if they only be to those who make them. Where 
is the independent Bench, that can habitually exercise the 
restraining or the detersive power, to prevent such “ faults” 
of the Bar from “ whipping the virtues” out of Court, or 
breaking down their influence upon the mass? And if the 
Bench—not individual Judges—if the Bench, as the Con- 
stitution makes it, cannot steadily and uniformly, without 
special virtue or particular effort, repress the professional 
misconduct of every member of the Bar, whatever be his 
popular influence and connections, what honor or esteem 
will professional distinction obtain from the world, and 
what sanction will professional integrity have at the Bar? 

It is no comfort to think that the people, or at least a 
large number of them, must be present sufferers from such 
a state of things, and that, finally, all of them must take 
their turn; for the whole people must suffer from a dis- 
ordered Bar. But the more cutting evil must fall on the 
honorable members of the Bar, who regard their own dis- 
tinction in it as an estate in character for those who are 
to succeed them; and who, if their community be gener- 
ally vitiated, must see the inheritance of honor which 
they would lay up for their children, day by day sapped 
and undermined, while they are toiling against the hour- 
glass, to find at last in their best acquisitions nothing 
better than the sand at the one end, or the emptiness at the 
other. 

The Bar of Philadelphia, I doubt not of all Pennsylvania, 
but of the former I may speak scienter, was, for nearly half 
a century, under the judicial tenure of good behavior, an 
honorable Bar, professionally and personally. If there were 
spots or blemishes, they did not meet the face of the Court, 
and rarely the face of the day. The serene virtue of the 
Bench was no more disturbed than its strength was chal- 
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lenged by them. Without any doubt, very many honorable 
and able lawyers are still extant at it, and so are pure and 
unterrified Judges. But is there no symptom of change? 
Perhaps not great. Is the countenance of the public to- 
wards the Bench and the Bar the same that it was in times 
past? Perhaps not exactly. Both the fact and the causes 
of it are worthy of much observation by the Bar, and by 
everybody. 

Whether the connection between Bench and Bar, how- 
ever, be such as has been suggested, or the full influence of 
learned and honorable members of the profession must 
always be felt, whatever be the tenure of the Bench, in 
either supposition it must be profitable to lawyers of virtu- 
ous aspiration to recall their predecessors of distinguished 
name, and to corroborate their own virtue and influence at 
this day, by examples from the old “ good behavior” Bar of 
Philadelphia. 
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ITINERARY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON FROM JUNE 
15, 1775, TO DECEMBER 23, 1783. 


BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 142.) 


1777. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 1, 1777. 
At Trenton: “ On Monday morning [December 30, 1776, ] 
I passed the Delaware myself; the whole of our troops and 
artillery not till yesterday, owing to the ice, which rendered 
their passage extremely difficult and fatiguing.” — Washing- 
ton to the President of Congress. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 2. 
At Trenton: Head-quarters close to the Assunpink Creek, 
to the south of which the army was encamped. 


The enemy, who were in force at Princeton, under Lord Cornwallis, ad- 
vanced during the day, the head of their column reaching Trenton about 
five o’clock in the afternvon. After making several attempts from the 
north, to cross a small bridge spanning the creek, they halted for the night. 
Washington having discovered by this time that they were greatly superior 
in number, culled a council of war, in which it was decided to abandon the 
Delaware, and by marching silently in the night gain the rear of the troops 
still at Princeton, and if possible, strike a blow at New Brunswick, the de- 
pository of the British stores. Accordingly, after renewing all the fires, the 
army left its position at midnight, and by a circuitous route reached Prince- 
ton, ten miles distant, about sunrise of the 3d. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 3. 

At the battle of Princeton: The seventeenth and fifty- 
fifth regiments of the British brigade, commanded by Colo- 
nel Mawhood, being defeated, the former retreated towards 
Trenton, and the latter to New Brunswick, as did also the 
fortieth, which took little part in the action. 


Washington pursued the enemy as far as Kingston, beyond the Millstone 
River, three miles northeast of Princeton, and then filing off to the left, 
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after destroying the bridge, marched to Somerset Court-house, now Mill- 
stone, where the troops bivouacked for the night. ‘‘ Washington and some 
of his staff quartered at the residence of John Van Doren, just south of the 
village; the house is still standing, as is the barn in which the general’s 
horse was stabled.’’! In the morning the army continued the march over 
the hills to Pluckamin, twenty miles north of Princeton, which place was 
reached during the afternoon. When Horace Walpole heard of the affair 
at Trenton, and Washington’s night march to Princeton, he wrote to Sir 
Horace Mann: ‘“‘ Washington the dictator, has shown himself both a Fabius 
and a Camillus. His march through our lines is allowed to have been a 
prodigy of generalship.”’ 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5. 

At Pluckamin, New Jersey: “‘ Fortune has favored us in 
an attack on Princeton. . . . Three regiments of British 
troops were quartered there, which we attacked and routed. 
The number of the killed, wounded, and prisoners amounts 
to about five or six hundred. . . . After the action we imme- 
diately marched for this place. I shall remove from hence 
to Morristown.”— Washington to General Puinam. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 6. 


At Morristown, New Jersey: Fourteen miles northeast 
of Pluckamin. Establishes head-quarters at a tavern owned 
and kept by Colonel Jacob Arnold, where he remains until 
May 28th. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 18. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “The enemy by two 
lucky strokes, at Trenton and Princeton, have been obliged 
to abandon every part of Jersey except Brunswic and Am- 
boy, and the small tract of country between them, which is 
so entirely exhausted of supplies of every kind, that I hope, 
by preventing them from sending their foraging parties to 
any great distance, to reduce them to the utmost distress, in 
the course of this winter.” — Washington to General Schuyler. 


“Morristown was in a mountainous region, difficult of access to the 
enemy, and surrounded by a fertile country, affording abundant supplies. 
Washington did not sit down idle, however, nor trust to the barriers of nature 


1 The “Story of an Old Farm,’’ by Andrew D. Mellick, p. 382. 
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for his protection. Unprovided as his men were with almost every thing neces- 
sary for a winter campaign, he sent out detachments to assail and harass 
General Howe’s troops; and with such vigor and address were these expe- 
ditions conducted, that in a short time not a single British or Hessian reg- 
iment remained in the Jerseys, except at Brunswic and Amboy, between 
which places and New York was an open communication by water.’’— 
Sparks, I. 238. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 25. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: Issues a proclamation 
commanding and requiring every person who had signed a 
declaration of fidelity, taken the oath of allegiance, and en- 
gaged not to take up arms against the King of Great Britain, 
to repair to head-quarters within thirty days, and there de- 
liver up such protection, certificate, and passport, and take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States of America, or 
withdraw within the British lines. 


This proclamation, which was issued to counteract the effects of one by 
Lord Howe and General Howe, November 30, 1776, promising amnesty to all 
in rebellion who should, within sixty days, return to their allegiance, was ob- 
jected to by the Legislature of New Jersey, that body regarding it as a vio- 
lation of State supremacy. Others again, jealous of the extraordinary 
powers vested by Congress in Washington (December 27, 1776), questioned 
whether he had not transcended these powers, and exercised a degree of 
despotism. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “I am just moving to 
Boundbrook [Middlebrook], from whence I returned yester- 
day morning. On Monday morning a body of the enemy 
advanced near that post. They retreated, on seeing a de- 
tachment march to meet them.”— Washington to the President 
of Congress. 


THURSDAY, MAY 29. 
At Middlebrook, New Jersey: Establishes head-quarters, 
where he remains until July 3. 


Middlebrook, Somerset County, New Jersey, is on the Raritan River, 
fifteen miles south of Morristown. Middlebrook and Boundbrook lie close 
together, and are included in one village. 


VoL. xIv.—17 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 17. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The main body of our 
army is encamped at Middlebrook, and a considerable body 
under General Sullivan at Sourland Hills. . . . The enemy 
are strongly posted, having their right at Brunswic and their 
left at Somerset.””— Washington to General Arnold. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The enemy evacuated 
Brunswic this morning and retired to Amboy.”’— Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 

At Quibbletown, New Jersey: “ After the evacuation of 
Brunswic, I determined with the advice of my general offi- 
cers, to move the whole army the next morning to this post, 
where they would be nearer the enemy, and might act ac- 
cording to circumstances. In this I was prevented by rain, 
and they only moved yesterday morning.”’— Washington to 
the President of Congress. 


Quibbletown (now New Market), Middlesex County, New Jersey, is about 
six miles from Middlebrook, on the road to Amboy. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: On the morning of the 
26th, General Howe advanced with his whole army in sev- 
eral columns from Amboy, as far as Westfield, with the 
design of either bringing on a general engagement, or to 
possess himself of the heights and passes in the mountains 
on the American’s left. Washington, perceiving this, put the 
troops in motion and regained the camp at Middlebrook. 
After some skirmishing the enemy retired on the 27th to 
Amboy. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 

At Head-quarters, Middlebrook: “The day before yester- 
day he [General Howe] threw the whole of his army over 
to Staten Island, and totally evacuated the State of New 
Jersey.” — Washington to General Schuyler. 
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FRIDAY, JULY 4. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “‘ The army marched yes- 
terday for this place, where it will be more conveniently 
situated for succoring Peeks Kill, or the Eastern States, and 
will be near enough to oppose any design upon Philadelphia. 
General Sullivan is further advanced towards Peeks Kill.” 
— Washington to Governor Trumbull. 


THURSDAY, JULY 10. 

At Head-quarters, Morristown: “ In consequence of the 
advices from General St. Clair, and the strong probability 
there is that General Howe will push against the Highland 
passes to codperate with General Burgoyne, I shall, by the 
advice of my officers, move the army from hence to-morrow 
morning towards the North River.””— Washington to the Pres- 
ident of Congress. 


“‘ July 11, 1777. The whole army marched from Morristown to Pompton 
Plains, about seventeen miles.’’—Pickering’s Journal. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12. f 


At Pompton Plains, New Jersey: “‘ We have been pre- 
vented marching to-day by the rain; but, as soon as the 
weather permits, we shall proceed as expeditiously as we can 
towards the North River, and cross, or not, as shall appear 
necessary from circumstances.”"— Washington to the President 
of Congress. 


“July 12,1777. Arainy day. 18th the same. 14th. Marched to Van 
Aulen’s, a mile east of Pond Church ; 15th to Sovereign [Suffren’s or Suf- 
fern’s] tavern near the entrance to Smith’s Clove.””—Pickering’s Journal. 


SUNDAY, JULY 138. 

At Pompton Plains: “ This is the second day I have been 
detained here by the badness of the weather. As soon as 
it will permit, I shall prosecute my march through the 
Clove.” — Washington to General Schuyler. 


‘“‘ Tradition reports that Washington had his head-quarters [at Pompton] 
in a little frame house, on the banks of the Wynockie, which stands at the 
bend of a road leading from the Ryerson Furnace to the Passaic County 
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Hotel. It is opposite to a more imposing structure known as the Ryerson 
House. During the revolution it belonged to Capt. Arent Schuyler.”— 
Magazine of American History, III. 158. 


TUESDAY, JULY 15. 

At the Clove, New York: Washington’s head-quarters 
were at Suffern’s tavern, near the entrance to the Clove, a 
valley in Orange County, New York, where he remained 
until July 20. 


‘‘ The Clove is extremely wild, and was scarcely known before the war: 
it is a sort of valley, or gorge, situated to the westward of the high moun- 
tains between New Windsor and King’s Ferry, and at the foot of which are 
West Point and Stoney Point, and the principal forts which defend the 
river.’’—De Chastellux, I. 345. 


SUNDAY, JULY 20. 

At Galloway’s in the Clove: “ Went from Suffern’s tavern 
into the Clove eleven miles. Head-quarters at Galloway’s, 
an old log house. The General [Washington] lodged in a 
bed, and his family on the floor about him. We had plenty 
of sepawn and milk, and all were contented.”—Pickering’s 


Journal. 


MONDAY, JULY 21. 

At Galloway’s: “The intelligence, which occasioned us 
to advance from the entrance of the Clove yesterday morn- 
ing, I find to have been premature, and mean to remain here 
till I have your answer.”— Washington to General Putnam. 


The movement into the Clove was made under the supposition, or prema- 
ture intelligence, that General Howe was about pushing up the North River 
to co-operate with General Burgoyne. 


THURSDAY, JULY 24. 

At Ramapo, New Jersey: “I have just received advice 
of the enemy’s fleet having sailed from the Hook; in con- 
sequence of which I have to desire, that you will imme- 
diately order General Sullivan’s and Lord Stirling’s divisions 
to cross the river [the Hudson], and proceed towards Phila- 
delphia.”— Washington to General Putnam. 
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‘Ramapo, or Ramopock, was a small settlement, about five miles south 
of the present Suffern’s Station on the New York and Erie rail-way, and 
within the province of New Jersey. It was nearly seven miles below the 
present village of Ramapo, founded by Mr. Pierson.’’—Lossing, Field-Book, 
I. 780. 


FRIDAY, JULY 26. 

At Ramapo: “TI have received yours of yesterday’s date 
enclosing the intercepted letter from General Howe to Bur- 
goyne. To me a stronger proof could not be given, that the 
former is not going to the eastward, than this letter affords. 
It was evidently intended to fall into our hands... . Iam 
persuaded more than ever, that Philadelphia is the place of 
destination.” — Washington to General Putnam. 


The letter from General Howe to General Burgoyne, referred to above, 
informing the latter that an expedition to Boston would take the place of 
one up the North River, was written to deceive. It, however, only con- 
firmed Washington in his purpose to put the army in motion towards Phil- 
adelphia. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 30. 


At Coryell’s Ferry, New Jersey: “ As we are uncertain 
as to the real destination of the enemy, though the Dela- 
ware seems the most probable, I have thought it prudent to 
halt the army at this place, Howell’s Ferry, and Trenton, at 
least till the fleet actually enters the bay, and puts the mat- 
ter beyond a doubt.”— Washington to General Gates. 


The route of the army from the Clove to Coryell’s Ferry, on the Dela- 
ware, sixteen miles above Trenton, is given by Colonel Pickering in his 
Journal: ‘July 23d. Returned from the Clove to Ramapo. 25th. 
Marched to Pompton; 26th, to Morristown; 27th, to Reading, eighteen 
miles from Coryell’s Ferry over the Delaware. 28th. Marched to the ferry, 
and quartered at a hearty old Quaker’s named Oakham.”’ 


THURSDAY, JULY 31. 

At Coryell’s Ferry: “ At half after nine o’clock this morn- 
ing, I received an express from Congress, advising that the 
enemy’s fleet, consisting of two hundred and twenty-eight 
sail were at the Capes of Delaware yesterday in the fore- 
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noon. . . . The troops are on their march from hence.”— 
Washington to Governor Trumbull. 

Washington left Ramapo on the 25th of July, and arrived at Coryell’s 
Ferry, on the Delaware, now Lambertville, New Jersey, on the 28th. One 
brigade of the army crossed the river on the morning of the 29th; two di- 
visions under General Stephen crossed at Howell’s Ferry, now Stockton, 
three miles above, and Lord Stirling at Trenton. The troops which crossed 
at Coryell’s and Howell’s, comprising the bulk of the army, were put in 
march for Philadelphia, down the Old York Road, on the morning of the 
81st, Washington going in advance, arriving in the city at about ten 
o’clock at night. On the following day, August 1, he examined the de- 
fences of the Delaware,! and passed the night at Chester, fifteen miles below 
Philadelphia. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 1. 

At Chester, Pennsylvania: “I have this moment [10 
o’clock p.M.] received intelligence by express, that the 
enemy’s fleet yesterday morning about eight o’clock sailed 
out of the Capes in an eastern course.” — Washington to Gen- 
eral Putnam. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2. 

At Philadelphia: Washington remained in Philadelphia 
until August 5, when he rejoined the army, which was 
in camp near Germantown, about five miles north of the 
city. 

It was during this visit to Philadelphia that Washington, at a public 
dinner given in his honor, met Lafayette for the first time. The marquis, 
who had just been commissioned a major-general, refers to this meeting in 
his Memoirs, which are written in the third person, in the following words: 
‘‘ The two Howes having appeared before the Capes of the Delaware, Gen- 
eral Washington came to Philadelphia, and M. de Lafayette beheld for the 
first time that great man. Although he was surrounded by officers and 
citizens, it was impossible to mistake for a moment his majestic figure and 
deportment; nor was he less distinguished by the noble affability of his 
manner.’’ 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 7. 
At Camp near Germantown: “ We are yet entirely in the 
dark as to the destination of the enemy. The fleet has 


1“ Aug. 1777.—Expended in a trip to examine Mud Isl¢ [Fort Mifflin] 
Red bank [Fort Mercer] and Billingsport. 60% Doll*.—To Ditto going to 
Marcus hook. 86 Doll*.””— Washington’s Accounts. 
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neither been seen nor heard of since they left the Capes of 
Delaware, on this day week.” — Washington to General Putnam. 


On August 1 the army arrived at its camping ground between German- 
town and the Schuylkill River (Schuylkill Falls), five miles from Phila- 
delphia, where Washington rejoined it on the 5th. On the 9th, under the 
supposition that the enemy had sailed for the eastward, he started it back to 
Coryell’s Ferry. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 8. 

At Camp near Germantown: “ The army was reviewed, 
and in the afternoon marched about nine or ten miles back 
from Germantown.”— Pickering’s Journal. 

The Marquis de Lafayette, an eye-witness to the review, has left us the 
following description in his Memoirs: ‘“‘ About eleven thousand men, ill 
armed, and still worse clothed, presented a strange spectacle to the eye of 
the young Frenchman: their clothes were parti-coloured, and many of them 
were almost naked ; the best clad wore Aunting shirts, large grey linen coats 
which were much used in Carolina. As to their military tactics, it will be 
sufficient to say that, for a regiment ranged in order of battle to move for- 
ward on the right of its line, it was necessary for the left to make a con- 
tinued counter march. They were always arranged in two lines, the smallest 
men in the first line; no other distinction as to height was ever observed. 
In spite of these disadvantages, the soldiers were fine, and the officers zeal- 
ous ; virtue stood in place of science, and each day added both to experience 
and discipline.” 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 9. 

At Camp near Germantown: “ We have no further ac- 
count of the Enemy’s Fleet and therefore concluding that 
they are gone to the Eastward we have again turned our 
faces that way and shall move slow till we get some account 
of it.”— Washington to John Augustine Washington. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 10. 

In Camp at the Cross-Roads: “I this minute [nine 
o’clock P.M.] received your favor of this afternoon, trans- 
mitting intelligence that a fleet was seen off Sinapuxent on 
the 7th instant. I was about three miles eastward of the 
Billet tavern [now Hatborough], on the road leading to 
Coryell’s Ferry, when the express arrived. The troops are 
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encamped near the road, where they will remain till I have 
further accounts of the fleet.”— Washiigion to the President 
of Congress. 

On the 11th, Washington established his head-quarters at a house on the 
Old York Road, near the Neshaminy Creek, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
about half a mile above the village of Hartsville, known as the Cross Roads, 
and twenty miles north of Philadelphia.! The army remained at the “‘ Ne- 
shaminy Camp” until August 23. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy : “‘ We moved to this place 
on the 10th inst. Here we received the account from Syn- 
nepuxent, and remain at fault till some more particular 
accounts of the motions of the enemy enable me to judge 
of their designs. . . . The men are exercised in smaller or 
greater numbers every day.”—John Laurens to Henry 
Laurens. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 21. 
At Head-quarters, Neshaminy: A council of war, in 
which it was decided that, as the enemy’s fleet had most 


probably sailed for Charleston, it was not expedient for 
the army to march southward, and that it should move 
immediately towards the North River. 


The Marquis de Lafayette took part, for the first time, in the council of 
war convened on this occasion, as major-general, having been commissioned 
July 31. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy: “Iam honored with your 
favor containing the intelligence of the enemy’s arrival in 
Chesapeake Bay. . . . I have directed General Sullivan to 
join the army with his division as speedily as possible, and 
I have issued orders for all the troops here to be in motion 
to-morrow morning very early, with the intention to march 
them towards Philadelphia and onwards.”— Washington to 
the President of Congress. 


1‘¢ Washington’s Encampment on the Neshaminy,” by William J. 
Buck.—Pennsylvania Magazine, I. 276. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23. 

At Head-quarters, Neshaminy: “I beg leave to inform 
you, that the army marched early this morning, and will 
encamp, I expect, this evening within five or six miles of 
Philadelphia.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 

The army moved down the Old York Road, and encamped for the night 
near Nicetown, within five miles of Philadelphia. Washington made his 
head-quarters at Stenton, the homestead of the Logan family, and from 
which the same evening he issued the following general order: ‘“‘ The army is 
to move precisely at 4 o’clock in the morning, if it should not rain. . . . The 
army is to march in one column through the city of Philadelphia, going in 
at and marching down Front Street to Chestnut, and up Chestnut to the 
Common. A small halt is to be made about a mile this side of the city until 
the rear is clear up and the line in proper order.”’ 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24. 

At Philadelphia: “Last Sunday [August 24] part of 
the Continental army, amounting to about ten thousand 
men, with his excellency general Washington at their head, 
marched through the city, and immediately proceeded over 
the river Schuylkill [at the Middle Ferry, Market Street], 
on their way, it is said, to the eastern shore of Maryland. 
And on Monday morning gen. Nash’s brigade of N. Caro- 
lina forces, and col. Proctor’s regiment of artillery, passed 
through the city, who, we hear, are to pursue the same route, 
in order to join our most illustrious general.” — Pennsylvania 
Evening Post, August 28, 1777. 

“« August 24th, 1777.—The army marched through the city [Philadelphia], 
and was allowed to make a fine appearance, the order of marching being 
extremely well preserved. We advanced to Derby.—25th. The army 
marched through Chester to Naaman’s Creek, the General and family ad- 
vancing to Wilmington, a pretty town and pleasantly situated.”"—Picker- 
ing’s Journal. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 25. 

At Wilmington, Delaware: “Six o’clock p.m. I have 
just received information, that the enemy began to land this 
morning about six miles below the Head of Elk, opposite 
to Cecil Court-House.”— Washington to General Armstrong. 


‘On reaching Wilmington [twenty-eight miles southwest from Phila- 
delphia], Washington took up his head-quarters on Quaker Hill, in a house 
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which for many years afterwards stood on the west side of West Street, 
midway between Third and Fourth; the army encamped on the high land 
west of the town, some going as far as Newport, three miles below.” — 
Scharf, History of Delaware, I. 248. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 26. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington: “The General [Wash- 
ington] went with all the horse, save Sheldon’s to recon- 
noitre.”— Pickering’s Journal. 

It was on this reconnoissance that Washington, in consequence of a terrible 
storm, passed the night at a farm-house near Gray’s hill, two miles from the 
Head of Elk (now Elkton), at the imminent risk of being surprised by the 


enemy’s scouts ; his only companions being Generals Greene, Weedon, and 
Lafayette. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington : “I this morning returned 
from the Head of Elk, which I left last night.”— Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


On August 25 the British army, under Sir William Howe, landed from 
the fleet at Turkey Point, at the head of Chesapeake Bay, and on the 28th 
marched to the Head of Elk, eighteen miles from Wilmington. From this 
point Howe issued a declaration, promising, among other things, pardon to 
those who had taken an active part in the rebellion, provided they should 
voluntarily return to their allegiance. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 29. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington: “‘The enemy advanced 
a part of their army yesterday to Gray’s Hill, about two 
miles this side of Elk.”— Washington to the President of Con- 


gress. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 30. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington: “I was reconnoitring 
the country and different roads all yesterday, and am now 
setting out on the same business again.” — Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
At Head-quarters, Wilmington: “Eight o’clock P.m.— 
This morning the enemy came out, with a considerable force 
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and three pieces of artillery, against our light advanced 
corps, and, after some pretty smart skirmishing obliged 
them to retreat, being far inferior in number, and without 
cannon.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 65. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington: Issues an order inform- 
ing the army of the intention of the British to possess them- 
selves of Philadelphia, and warning them of the importance 
of the impending battle. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 

At Head-quarters, Wilmington: “ Since General Howe’s 
debarkation in Elk river he has moved on about seven 
miles; his main body now lies at Iron Hill, and ours near 
a village called Newport. In this position the armies are 
from eight to ten miles apart.”— Washington to General 
Heath. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9. 

Six miles from Wilmington: “‘ The enemy advanced yes- 
terday with a seeming intention of attacking us upon our 
post near Newport. We waited for them the whole day; 
but in the Evening they halted, at a place called Milltown, 
about two miles from us... . The army marched at two 
o’clock this morning, and will take post this evening upon 
the high grounds near Chad’s Ford.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 

“September 9th, 1777.—Left Newport in the morning before daylight, 
and marched to Chad’s Ford; crossed it, and encamped on the east side of 


the Brandywine, having information that the enemy had marched far to the 
north of Newport.’’—Pickering’s Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 

At Chadd’s Ford, Pennsylvania: Head-quarters at the 
house of Benjamin Ring, one mile east of the ford. 

Chadd’s Ford, Brandywine Creek, on the heights east of which the main 


strength of the army was posted, commanding the passage of the creek, 
is about thirteen miles north of Wilmington. The battle of the 11th, 
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however, was decided three miles to the northward, near Birmingham 
Meeting-House, a large body of British troops under Cornwallis having 
crossed the creek at the upper fords. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

At the Battle of Brandywine: “ With the fall of night 
the conflict ended, and the whole American army retreated 
to Chester twelve miles distant, during the evening, under 
the immediate command of Washington, who there restored 
order, and before he slept, arranged his plans for the mor- 
row.”—Lossing, Life of Washington, IT. 507. 


‘Chester, twelve o’clock at night, 11 September, 1777.—I am sorry to 
inform you, that, in this day’s engagement, we have been obliged to leave 
the enemy masters of the field.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 

On the march to Philadelphia: “This day the army 
marched to the Schuylkill, part crossing and marching to 
our old camp by Schuylkill Falls.”— Pickering’s Journal. 


The camp “ by Schuylkill Falls’”’ was on the east bank of the Schuylkill 
River, five miles above Philadelphia, and west of Germantown. On the 
following day, the 13th, as recorded by Colonel Pickering, ‘‘ the rest of the 
army crossed, and the whole collected at the old encampment, vast numbers 
of stragglers coming in.”’ 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13. 

At Schuylkill Falls, Philadelphia: Orderly Book.—“ The 
General, with peculiar satisfaction, thanks the gallant officers 
who on the 11th inst. bravely fought in their country’s 
cause. Although the events of that day, from some unfor- 
tunate circumstances, were not so favorable as could be 
wished, the General has the satisfaction of assuring the 
troops that from every account he has been able to obtain, 
the enemy’s loss vastly exceeded ours.” 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 

Leaves Schuylkill Falls: “The army having yesterday 
cleaned their arms, and received ammunition to complete 
forty rounds a man, this day marched up a few miles and 
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recrossed the Schuylkill at Levering’s Ford, the water being 
nearly up to the waist. We advanced about five or six 
miles that night.”— Pickering’s Journal. 


Levering’s Ford, on the Schuylkill, was at Green Lane, two miles above 
the Falls, but the crossing was really made at Matson’s Ford, now Consho- 
hocken, six miles farther up the stream. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 165. 

At the Buck Tavern: “Three o’clock, p.m—We are 
moving up this road [the old Lancaster road] to get between 
the enemy and Swede’s Ford, and to prevent them from 
turning our right flank.”— Washington to the President of 
Congress. 


The Buck Tavern, about nine miles northwest of Philadelphia, on the 
old Lancaster road, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, a well known hostelry 
of its day, is still standing, but occupied as a private house. The army 
advanced the same day thirteen miles farther up the road to a point near 
the junction of the Swede’s Ford road, northwest of the Warren Tavern, 
in Chester County, and encamped between that point and the White Horse 
Tavern, Washington making his head-quarters at the residence of Joseph 
Malin. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

Near the White Horse Tavern: “ About nine in the 
morning we were informed that the enemy were advancing 
towards us. The troops got under arms, and the baggage 
was sent off. An advance party of the enemy attacked our 
picket, just posted (about three hundred strong), who shame- 
fully fled at the first fire. About this time it began to rain. 
General Scott, with his brigade, was ordered to advance to 
attack this party of the enemy, or skirmish with another 
expected in our front. The rain increased.”—Pickering’s 
Journal. 


The rain finally turned into such a violent storm that the arms became 
absolutely unfit for use, and orders were given to march to the Yellow 
Springs, a distance of five miles to the northward, where the troops arrived 
about ten o’clock at night. Washington himself is said to have passed the 
night at the Red Lion Tavern (now Lionville), about three miles from the 
Springs. 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 

At the Yellow Springs, Pennsylvania: “ Yesterday the 
enemy moved from Concord, by the Edgemont towards the 
Lancaster road, with evident design to gain our right flank. 
This obliged us to alter our position and march to this place, 
from whence we intend immediately to proceed to Warwic.” 
— Washington to the President of Congress. 


Part of the army marched to Warwick Furnace, on French Creek, eight 
miles north of the Yellow Springs, and about nine miles from the Schuyl- 
kill River, on the 17th, where they were joined by the rest on the following 
day. Warwick Furnace was a depot for the manufacture and repair of 
guns, and casting of cannon, sixty of which, for the use of the Continental 
army, of twelve- and eighteen-pound calibre, were cast in 1776. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 

At Parker’s Ford: “I am now repassing the Schuylkill 
at Parker’s Ford. [Lawrenceville], with the main body of 
the army, which will be over in an hour or two, though it is 
deep and rapid. . . . As soon as the troops have crossed the 
river, I shall march them expeditiously as possible towards 
Fatland, Swede’s, and the other fords, where it is most 
probable the enemy will attempt to pass.”— Washington to 
the President of Congress. 


The army marched southward from Parker’s Ford, on the east side of 
the river, by way of the Trappe (a village on the Reading road, twenty-five 
miles from Philadelphia), as far as Perkiomen Creek, where it encamped. 
‘‘His Excellency General Washington was with the troops in person, 
who marched past here [the Trappe] to the Perkiomen. The procession 
lasted the whole night, and we had numerous visits from officers, wet breast 
high, who had to march in this condition during the whole night, cold and 
damp as it was, and to bear hunger and thirst at the same time.’’—Muhlen- 
berg’s Journal, September 19, 1777. On the 21st, the enemy having moved 
rapidly up the road on the west side of the Schuylkill, Washington marched 
the troops to within four miles of Pottsgrove (now Pottstown), eight miles 
above the Trappe. Here he remained until the 26th, when he moved to 
Pennybacker’s Mills, on the Perkiomen, nine miles to the eastward. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 

At Camp near Pottsgrove, Pennsylvania: “The enemy 
by a variety of perplexing manceuvres through a country 
from which I could not derive the least intelligence (being 
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to a man disaffected), contrived to pass the Schuylkill last 
night at the Fatland [half a mile below Valley Forge], and 
other fords in the neighborhood of it. They marched im- 
mediately towards Philadelphia, and I imagine their ad- 
vanced parties will be near the city to-night.”— Washington 
to the President of Congress. 


‘‘ September 26th, 1777.—At half past eight this morning Lord Corn- 
wallis with the two Battalions of British Grenadiers and Hessian Grenadiers, 
two squadrons of Sixteenth dragoons and artillery with the Chief-Engineer, 
Commanding officer of Artillery, Quartermaster and Adjutant-General 
marched and took possession of the city of Philadelphia at 10 the same 
morning amidst the acclamation of some thousands of the inhabitants 
mostly women and children.’’—Journal of Captain John Montresor, Chief- 
Engineer of the British Army, Pennsylvania Magazine, VI. 41. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 

At Camp near Pottsgrove: “We shall move towards 
Philadelphia to-day, as the weather is fair and our reinforce- 
ments are at some distance below, ready to fall in with us.” 
—John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

At Pennybacker’s Mills: ‘‘ You are hereby authorized to 
impress all the Blankets, Shoes, Stockings and other Arti- 
cles of Clothing that can be spared by the Inhabitants of the 
County of Lancaster for the Use of the Continental Army, 
paying for the same at reasonable Rates or giving Certifi- 
cates.””— Washington to William Henry, Lancaster. 


William Henry, to whom the above order was addressed, was at the time 
a member of the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania and Treasurer of Lan- 
caster County. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

At Pennybacker’s Mills: Orderly Book.—*The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has the happiness again to congratulate 
the army on the success of the Americans to the North- 
ward. On the 19th inst. an engagement took place [at 
Bemis’s Heights, New York] between General Burgoyne’s 
army and the left wing of ours, under General Gates. The 
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battle began at 10 o’clock, and lasted till night—our troops 
fighting with the greatest bravery, not giving an inch of 
ground.” 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 


At Pennybacker’s Mills: “I shall move the Army four 
or five miles lower down to day, from whence we may rec- 
onnoitre and fix upon a proper situation, at such distance 
from the Enemy, as will entitle us to make an attack, should 
we see a proper opening, or stand upon the defensive till we 
obtain further reinforcements. This was the opinion of a 
majority of a Council of General officers which I called 
yesterday.” — Washington to the President of Congress. 


Washington reached Pennybacker’s (formerly Pauling’s) Mills, now 
Schwenksville, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on September 26, 
making his head-quarters at the house of Samuel Pennybacker, the owner 
of the mills. On the 29th he moved down the Skippack road to Skippack 
Creek, within twenty-five miles of Philadelphia, and on the 2d of October, 
five miles farther down the road to Worcester township. It was from this 
point, ‘‘ Methacton Hill,’ that the army started, at seven o’clock on the 
evening of October 3, to attack the enemy at Germantown. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

At the Battle of Germantown: “ In the midst of the most 
promising appearances, when every thing gave the most 
flattering hopes of victory, the troops began suddenly to 
retreat, and entirely left the field, in spite of every effort 
that could be made to rally them.”— Washington to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, October 5. 


‘¢ After the army were all retreating, I expected they would have returned 
to their last encampment, about twelve or thirteen miles from the enemy at 
Germantown; but the retreat was continued upwards of twenty miles; so 
that all those men, who retired so far, this day marched upwards of thirty 
miles without rest, besides being up all the preceding night without sleep.” 
—Pickering’s Journal. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 5. 

At Pennybacker’s Miils: “This day and the following 
the stragglers had generally joined the army over Perkiomen 
Creek.” —Pickering’s Journal. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7. 

At Pennybacker’s Mills: “ My intention is to encamp the 
army at some suitable place to rest and refresh the men, and 
recover them from the still remaining effects of that disorder 
naturally attendant on a retreat.””— Washington to the President 
of Congress. 

On this day Washington received a committee of six prominent Friends, 
appointed by the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to visit ‘‘ William Howe, 
General of the British Army, and George Washington, General of the 
American Army,’ for the purpose of presenting them the Society’s “ testi- 
mony” against war, and of explaining the position the Friends occu- 
pied as non-resistants, conscientiously restrained from bearing arms on 
either side. Committee: Samuel Emlen, William Brown, Joshua Morris, 
James Thornton, Warner Mifflin, and Nicholas Waln. The committee 
were kindly entertained by the commander-in-chief, after which he sent 
them to Pottsgrove, to remain a few days, in order that, should they be ex- 
posed to British questioning, on their return to Philadelphia, they could 
make the reply that it had been some time since they left head-quarters. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

At Pennybacker’s Mills: “The army here marches this 
morning, from hence to the Baptist Meeting House in 
Montgomery Township.”— Washington to General Varnum. 

The Baptist or Mennonite Meeting-House referred to in the letter to Gen- 
eral Varnum is on the Sumneytown road, in Towamensing Township, near 
Kulpsville, three miles northeast of the Skippack road, and twenty-six from 
Philadelphia. The burial-ground attached thereto contains the remains of 
General Nash, of North Carolina, and other officers, wounded at the battle 
of Germantown, and who died in this vicinity. Washington made his 
head-quarters at the farm-house of Frederick Wampole, three-fourths of a 
mile from the meeting-house, until October 16, when he moved to the house 
of Peter Wentz, on the Skippack road, Worcester Township, near ‘‘ Methac- 
ton Hill.” 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

At Head-quarters, Wampole’s: “‘ My intention was that 
you and Gen’! Huntington should join me this morning, 
with the remainder of the Troops, and so I thought I ex- 
pressed myself.” — Washington to General Varnum. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

At Head-quarters, Wentz’s: ‘‘We moved this morning 
from the encampment at which we had been for six or seven 
VoL. xIv.—18 
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days past, and are just arrived at the grounds we occupied 
before the action of the 4th. One motive for coming here is 
to divert the enemy’s attention and force from the forts [on 
the Delaware]. . . . Iyesterday, through the hands of Mrs. 
Ferguson of Graham [Graeme] Park, received a letter of a 
very curious and extraordinary nature from Mr. Duché, 
which I have thought proper to transmit to Congress.” — 
Washington to the President of Congress. 

The Rev. Jacob Duché, the writer of the letter referred to by Washington, 
was an Episcopal clergyman of Philadelphia, rector of Christ Church, and 
was celebrated as an eloquent and popular preacher. At the beginning of 
the Revolution he espoused the cause of the Colonies, and made the opening 
prayer at the First Congress, September 7, 1774. He was chosen chaplain 
to Congress, July 9, 1776, but resigned in October, on account of ill health. 
When the British took possession of Philadelphia, alarmed at the gloomy 
aspect of affairs, Duché forsook the patriot cause, and in the letter to Wash- 
ington dated October 8, 1777, urged him to pursue the same course. Mr. 
Duché, who married a sister of Francis Hopkinson, went to England with 
his family, but returned to Philadelphia in 1790, where he died, January 3, 
1798. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Wentz’s: Orderly Book.—* The Gen- 
eral has his happiness completed relative to the successes of 
the Northern army. On the 14th instant General Burgoyne 
and his whole army surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war. Let every face brighten, and every heart expand with 
grateful joy and praise to the Supreme Disposer of all 
events, who has granted us this signal success. The chap- 
lains of the army are to prepare short discourses, suited to 
the occasion, to deliver to their several corps and brigades 
at five o’clock this afternoon.” ! 

1 This order was based on a despatch received from Governor Clinton, 
dated Albany, October 15, 1777: ‘* Last night at 8 o’clock the capitulation 
whereby General Burgoyne & whole Army surrendered themselves Prison- 
ers of War, was signed and this Morning they have to march out towds. 
the River above Fish Creek with the Honours of War (and there ground 
their Arms) they are from thence to be marched to Massachusetts bay.”— 
Ford, VI. 128. Negotiations for the surrender were commenced on the 14th, 
but the articles of the ‘‘ Convention between Lieutenant-general Burgoyne 
and Major-general Guates’’ were not signed by Burgoyne until the morning 
of the 17th of October. 
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Washington remained at Wentz’s until October 21, when the army 
moved lower down to Whitpain Township, within fifteen miles of Philadel- 
phia. Here he made his head-quarters at the house of James Morris, be- 
tween the Skippack and Morris roads, where he remained until November 
2, when the army marched to Whitemarsh Township, twelve miles from 
Philadelphia. His head-quarters at Whitemarsh were at the ‘“‘ Emlen 
Mansion,” described by Lossing, in 1848, as “standing upon the edge of a 
wet meadow at the head of a fine valley, and was a sort of baronial hall in 
size and character when Elmar [Emlen], its wealthy owner at the time of 
the revolution, dispensed hospitality to all who came under its roof.’’ 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: “ This morning a heavy 
cannonading was heard from below [on the Delaware] and 
continued till afternoon; from the top of Chew’s house in 
German Town to which place the General [Washington] 
took a ride this morning, we could discover nothing more 
than thick clouds of smoak, and the masts of two vessels, 
the weather being very hazy.”—John Laurens to Henry 
Laurens. 


‘‘ November 7.—The cannonading heard day before yesterday was between 
the Somerset 64 Gun Ship, the Roebuck and some other vessel on the one 
part, and our row-gallies seconded by a two gun battery on the other.’’— 
John Laurens to Henry Laurens. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: “ A letter, which I re- 
ceived last night [from Lord Stirling], contained the follow- 
ing paragraph. ‘In a letter from General Conway to Gen- 
eral Gates he says, “‘ Heaven has been determined to save your 
country, or a weak General and bad counsellors would have ruined 
it.” ’— Washington to General Conway. 

This brief note is the earliest public record bearing on the subject of the 
conspiracy to displace Washington from the command of the army, known 


as the Conway Cabal. The particulars respecting this cabal will be found 
fully set forth by Sparks, V. 483. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: “I am sorry to inform 
you that Fort Mifflin [on the Delaware] was evacuated the 
night before last, after a defence which does credit to the 
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American arms, and will ever reflect the highest honor upon 
the officers and men of the garrison.”— Washington to the 
President of Congress. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: Orderly Book.—“ The 
Commander-in-Chief offers a reward of ten dollars to any 
person, who shall by nine o’clock on Monday morning pro- 
duce the best substitute for shoes, made of raw hides.” 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 23. 

_ At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: “I am sorry to inform 
Congress, that the enemy are now in possession of all the 
water defences [on the Delaware]. . . . The garrison [of 
Fort Mercer, at Red Bank] was obliged to evacuate it on the 
night of the 20th instant, on the approach of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who had crossed the river from Chester with a de- 
tachment, supposed to be about two thousand men, and 
formed a junction with the troops lately arrived from New 
York, and those that had been landed before at Billings- 
port.”— Washington to the President of Congress. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh : Reconnoitres the enemy’s 
lines of defence around Philadelphia, with a view to an at- 
tack. A council of war, held at head-quarters in the evening, 
decides adversely. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 30. 

At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: A council of war held 
to consider a proper place for winter-quarters. No decision 
being arrived at by the board, Washington determined to 
form an encampment at Valley Forge, on the west side of 
the Schuylkill River. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10. 
At Head-quarters, Whitemarsh: ‘In the course of last 
week, from a variety of intelligence, I had reason to expect 
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that General Howe was preparing to give us a general action. 
Accordingly, on Thursday night [December 4] he moved 
from the city with all his force, except a very inconsiderable 
part left in his lines and redoubts, and appeared the next 
morning on Chestnut Hill, in front of, and about three miles 
distant from, our right wing. As soon as their position was 
discovered, the Pennsylvania militia were ordered from our 
right, to skirmish with their light advanced parties; and I 
am sorry to mention, that Brigadier-General Irvine, who led 
them on, had the misfortune to be wounded and to be made 
prisoner. Nothing more occurred on that day. On Friday 
night [December 5] the enemy changed their ground, and 
moved to our left, within a mile of our line, where they re- 
mained quiet and advantageously posted the whole of next 
day. On Sunday [December 7] they inclined still further 
to our left; and, from every appearance, there was reason 
to apprehend they were determined on an action.” — Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 

“On Sunday, the seventh of December, Washington felt certain that an 
attack upon his camp was meditated, and that a general engagement would 
follow. This he desired above all things, and prepared for the event. 
During the day he visited every brigade, imparted minute directions to the 
officers, and by words and actions gave the greatest encouragement to the 
troops. But night came, and nothing but skirmishes, as usual, had oc- 
curred. Howe was afraid to assail Washington, and on the afternoon of 


Monday, the eighth, he changed front, and marched his army back to Phil- 
adelphia.’’—Lossing, Life of Washington, II. 568. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11. 

Leaves Whitemarsh: “ At four o’clock the Whole Army 
were Order’d to March to Sweeds Ford [Norristown], on the 
River Schuylkill, about 9 miles N.W. of Chestnut Hill, and 
6 from White Marsh our present Encampment. At sun an 
hour high the whole were mov’d from the Lines and on their 
march with baggage. This Night encamped in a Semi 
Circle nigh the Ford.”—Diary of Albigence Waldo, Historical 
Magazine, V. 129. 


‘December 12th.—A Bridge of Waggons made across the Schuylkill 
last night consisting of 86 waggons, with a bridge of Rails between each. 
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Sun Set.—We are order’d to march over the River. The army were till 
Sun Rise crossing the River—some at the Waggon Bridge, & some at the 
Raft Bridge below. Cold & Uncomfortable.’’—Diary of Albigence Waldo. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 138. 

At the Gulf Mill: “ The Army march’d three miles from 
the West side of the River [Swedes Ford], and encamp’d 
near a place called the Gulph and not an improper name 
either. For this Gulph seems well adapted by its situation 
to keep us from the pleasure & enjoyments of this world, or 
being conversant with any body in it.”—Diary of Albigence 
Waldo. 


The Gulf Mill, a substantial stone building, erected in 1747, and still 
standing, is situated at the intersection of the Gulf road with Gulf Creek, 
which empties into the Schuylkill at West Conshohocken, the Matson’s 
Ford of the Revolution. What is understood as the Gulf is where the creek 
passes through the Gulf Hill, and to effect a passage has cleft it to the base. 
The mill, near which Washington had his head-quarters until December 
19,1 is about a mile and a half west of the river, and between six and 
seven miles from Valley Forge. The movements of the army after the bat- 
tle of Germantown had been entirely in what was then Philadelphia 
County, now (since 1784) Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, the town- 
ships or districts mentioned in the Itinerary being the same as at present, 
although not so clearly defined as to boundaries. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill: “On Thursday morning 
[December 11] we marched from our old encampment, 
and intended to pass the Schuylkill at Madison’s [Matson’s] 
Ford, where a bridge had been laid. When the first divi- 
sion and a part of the second had passed, they found a body 
of the enemy consisting from the best accounts we have been 
able to obtain, of four thousand men, under Lord Corn- 
wallis, possessing themselves of the heights on both sides 
of the road leading from the river and the defile called the 

1 Tradition points to a house which stood about one mile north of the 
Gulf Mill, and half a mile east of the road, as having been Washington’s 
head-quarters. It was known as ‘‘ Walnut Grove,” the residence of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Isaac Hughes, Pennsylvania Militia, built prior to 1743 by 


his father, John Hughes, stamp officer. The house, which was a notable 
building of the day, was taken down about twenty-five years ago. 
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Gulf. This unexpected event obliged such of our troops, 
as had crossed, to repass, and prevented our getting over till 
the succeeding night.”— Washington to the President of Con- 
gress. 

‘« The army was ordered to march to the Swedes Ford three or four miles 
higher up the river and encamp with the right to the Schuylkill. The next 
morning [December 12] the want of provisions—I could weep tears of 
blood when I say it—the want of provisions render’d it impossible to march. 
We did not march till the evening of that day. Our ancient bridge, an 
infamous construction which in many parts obliged the men to march by 
Indian file, was restored, and a bridge of waggons made over the Swedes 
Ford.’”’—John Laurens to Henry Laurens, December 23, 1777. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 15. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill: “The army cross’d the 
Schuylkill on the 13th and has remained encamped on the 
heights on this side. Our truly republican general has de- 
clared to his officers that he will set the example of passing 
the winter in a hut himself. The precise position is not as 
yet fixed upon, in which our huts are to be constructed ; it 
will probably be determined this day.”—John Laurens to 
Henry Laurens. 

‘December 16th.—Cold Rainy Day—Baggage ordered over the Gulph, 
of our Division, which were to march at Ten—but the baggage was order’d 


back and for the first time since we have been here the Tents were pitch’d 
to keep the men m¢gre comfortable.”’—Diary of Albigence Waldo. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill: Orderly Book.—“ The Com- 
mander in Chief, with the highest satisfaction, expresses his 
thanks to the officers and soldiers for the fortitude and pa- 
tience with which they have sustained the fatigue of the 
campaign. Although, in some instances [we] unfortunately, 
failed; yet upon the whole Heaven hath smiled upon our 
arms and crowned them with signal success; and we may 
upon the best grounds conclude, that, by a spirited continu- 
ance of the measures necessary for our defence, we shall 
finally obtain the end of our warfare, independence, liberty, 
and peace.” 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 18. 

At Head-quarters, Gulf Mill: This day having been set 
apart by Congress for public thanksgiving and prayer, the 
army remained in its quarters, and the chaplains performed 
service with their several corps and brigades. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Valley Forge: ‘‘ The camp moved to near the Valley 
Forge, where we immediately struck up temporary huts 
covered with leaves. In a few days we began the building 
of our log huts.”—Diary of Joseph Clark, Proceedings New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., VII. 103. 


In general orders of December 18, Washington gave explicit directions 
for constructing the huts. He ordered the colonels or commanding officers 
of regiments to cause their men to be divided into parties of twelve, and 
see that each party had its proportion of tools, and commence a hut for that 
number; and, as an encouragement to industry and art, the general prom- 
ised to reward the party in each regiment which finished its hut in the 
quickest and most workmanlike manner, with a present of twelve dollars. 
He also offered a reward of one hundred dollars to the officer or soldier who 
should substitute a covering for the huts, cheaper and more quickly made 
than boards. The exact dimensions and style of the huts were also care- 
fully set forth. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: Orderly Book.— The 
army being now come to a fixed station, the Brigadiers and 
officers commanding brigades, are immediately to take ef- 
fectual measures to collect and bring to camp all the officers 
and soldiers at present scattered about the country.” 


Valley Forge is situated in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on the 
west side of the Schuylkill River, about twenty-two miles northwest of 
Philadelphia. Upon the hills surrounding the valley, then partly in Phil- 
adelphia (now Montgomery County) and partly in Chester County, Wash- 
ington established the winter-quarters of the army, occupying his marquee 
until the huts were completed. When the men were comfortably settled, 
the commander-in-chief took up his own quarters in the village, at the 
small two-story stone house of Isaac Potts, near the mouth of Valley Creek. 
The house, which is still standing, was purchased in 1879, together with two 
and one-half acres of land, by an association entitled the ‘* Centennial and 
Memorial Association of Valley Forge,’’ organized and incorporated for 
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the purpose of preserving it as Washington’s head-quarters. Quite re- 
cently an additional acre and a half have been purchased, making altogether 
four acres of land immediately contiguous and pertaining to the VALLEY 
Forex HEAD-QUARTERS. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 22. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ It is with infinite pain 
and concern, that I transmit to Congress the enclosed copies 
of sundry letters respecting the state of the commissary’s 
department. In these matters are not exaggerated.”— 
Washington to the President of Congress. 

These letters were from Generals Huntington and Varnum. The latter 
used the following language: ‘‘ Three days successively we have been des- 


titute of bread. Two days we have been entirely without meat. The men 
must be supplied, or they cannot be commanded.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “I am now convinced 
beyond a doubt, that, unless some great and capital change 
suddenly takes place in that line [the commissary’s depart- 
ment], this army must inevitably be reduced to one or other 


of these three things; starve, dissolve, or disperse in order 
to obtain subsistence in the best manner they can.”— Wash- 
ington to the President of Congress. 


Notwithstanding this deplorable condition of the army, there were not 
wanting those who complained of its inactivity, and insisted on a winter 
campaign. At this time, the whole number of men in camp was eleven 
thousand and ninety-eight, of whom two thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight were unfit for duty, ‘‘ because they were barefoot and otherwise naked.’’ 
In making this statement to Congress, and alluding to a memorial, or re- 
monstrance, of the Assembly of Pennsylvania against his going into winter- 
quarters, Washington said, “I can assure those gentlemen, that it is a 
much easier and less distressing thing to draw remonstrances in a comfort- 
able room by a good fireside, than to occupy a cold, bleak hill, and sleep 
under frost and snow, without clothes or blankets. However, although 
they seem to have little feeling for the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel 
superabundantly for them, and, from my soul, I pity those miseries, which 
it is neither in my power to relieve or prevent.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 320. 
At Head-quarters, Valley Forge: “ A considerable num- 
ber of our men are in warm, comfortable huts; but others 
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have made little progress as yet, the march of several thou- 
sand of the enemy from Philadelphia to Derby (where they 
remained till the 28th) having obliged a considerable body 
of our men to leave their work to watch them. The work 
is also retarded by the scarcity of tools. On Christmas day 
it snowed, and before the next morning it was four inches 
deep. The weather has since been clear and cold.”’— Colonel 
Pickering to Mrs. Pickering. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS, CONTRIBUTORY TO A 
HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF PENN. 


BY J. HENRY LEA, Fairhaven, Mass. 
WORCESTER PROBATE COURT. 
(Continued from page 181.) 


1493—Wm. Penne of Halesowen or Hagley? (no abstract). 
File 1493—N? 1. 


1526—Hugh lee of Bromsgrove; will dated xvj May 1526 ; 
to be buried in Church of our ladye at B.; Trustees, for 
wife Alys & child., Nicholas Barnysley of Barnysley, co. 
Worce., gentl. & William Chaunce of same; (inter alia child.) 
dau. Elizabet Pen, wiffe to Phylyp Pen, & Gilbert Pen, son 
of sd. Phylyp; &c., pro. iij Apr. 1528. File 1526—N?° 96. 


1552-8—Richard Penne (no abstract). File 1552-3—N° —. 


1557—Edmund Penne of Bidford (no abstract). File 1557 
—N° 50. 


1 At the time of the writer’s examination of the Worcester Calendars the 
idea of collecting Penn material had not suggested itself to him, and the 
fragments above given were preserved by a mere accident. As the county 
was evidently rich in Penns, from the evidence in the Prerogative Court, 
there can be no doubt that a thorough search of this District Court would 
yield considerable results. 

2 In the Visitation of Worcestershire in 1634 

William Penn of Hagley 

Francis Pen of Belbroughton 
occur among the Disclaimers, alleging that they are no gentlemen and 
claim no right to bear arms. (Brit. Mus. Ad. MS. 19,816, art. 2.) The will 
of Richard Penn, of Hagley, dated 1470, beneficiary to Cath. of Worc., and 
to parishes of Hagley, Clent, Pedmore, Belbroughton, Churchill, etc., is 
quoted by Nash, the county historian, ‘Herald and Genealogist,” Vol. 
VII. fo. 131. 
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PENN MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT PENN, CO. BUCKS." 


In Memorium Gulielmi Penn Armigeri ex desiderio suo 
extra in Coemeterio sepulti qui obiit duodecimo die Maij 
Anno Dom. 1693. Anno aetatis suae 64 hoc posituum. 


Heere lyeth the Bodyes of William Pen, Esq and of Mar- 
tha his Wife, by whom hee had issue one Sonne and two 
Daughters. Shee dyed the 19th. day of November Anno 
Dni 1635. Hee dyed the 9th. day of January Anno Dni 
1638. 


Hie jacent corpora Johannis Pen Armigeri quond’m 
Domini hujus Manerij de Pen qui obiit—die Octobris Anno 
salutis 1597 et aetatis suae 63 et Ursulae uxoris eius Que 
obiit anno salutis — et aetatis suae - Horum terreno clan- 
duntur membra sepulchro sed capiunt animas sydera sola 
pias Quos univit, mortis seperare potestas Non voluit, junc- 
tos cerimus hoc tumulo. 


Heere lyeth interred the Bodye of John Pen of Pen Es- 


quire, who married Sarah the Daughter of Sr: Henry Drury, 
Knight, by whome hee had Issue five Sonnes and five 
Daughters. Hee departed this life the second of July A° 
Dni 1641. 


Here lies the Body of Mrs. Henrietta Penn, sister of 
Roger Penn, Esq., who died Jany. ye 17th. 1728. 


Here lies the Body of Roger Penn, Esq., Lord of this 
Manor, who died unmarried March ye 17th. 1731 in the 55th 
year of his age. 


lies the Body of Mrs. —— Penn, Sister to Roger 
Penn, who died Augst. 12th. 1728. 


Here lies the Body of Elizabeth Catherine Penn, Sister 
to Roger Penn, Esq., who died Feby. ye 20th. 1—. 


1 From Lipscomb’s “‘ History of Bucks,”’ Vol. III. fo. 287. 
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William, Son of the Honble: Thomas Penn, Esq., Pro- 
prietor of Pennsylvania & of the Rt. Honble: Lady Juliana 
Penn, his Wife, died Feb. 14, 1753, aged 7 months. 


Near this place lies the Body of —— daughter of Sr: 
Nathaniel Curzon of Kedleston, Bart., by Sarah his Wife, 
daughter of William Penn, Esq. who died Jan. 19 1701, 
aged 29 years. Also Christopher Curzon, Doctor of Civil 
Law, younger son of same, who died Feb. 4, 1718, aged 32 
years. 

PEWSEY (WILTS) REGISTER.’ 


Baptisms. 

1568—m Pen the son of Richard Pen was baptized 
the sixt of January. 

1569— William Pen the sone of Richard Pen was baptized 
the 6 of December. 

1572—Richard Pene the son of Richard Pen was bapt. 
the xx of Aprill. 

1573—John Pen the son of Richard Pen was bapt: the 
same 17 of January. 

1576—Richard Pen the sone of Richard Pen was bapt: 
the x of October. 

1578—Gregory Pen the sone of Richard Pen was bapt: 
th 22 of march. 

1582—Jone Pen the daughter of Richard Pen was bapt: 
May 7. 

1601—Ellenor Pen the daughter of Richard Pen was bapt : 
Aprill 12. 

1604—Thomas Pene the sone of Richard Pene was bapt : 
July: 29. 

1606—Daniel Pene the sonn of Mathew Pene was bapt: 
ffebru : 22. 


1 The register dates from 1568, and is in beautiful preservation. The 
writer’s most cordial thanks are due to the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Bouverie, 
Rector of Pewsey, for the great courtesy shown by him and the facilities 
afforded for making the examination of this important Register full and 
thorough. Most valuable items were obtained from it for the family in 
whose behalf the search was made. 
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1607—Richard Pene the sone of Richard Pene was bapt: 
June x. 

1611—Agnis Pene the Daughter of william Pene was 
bapt: ffebru: 26. 

1612—Jane the daughter of mathew Pene was bapt: De- 
ceb: 20. 

1612—Elizabeth the daughter of Gregory Pene was bapt: 
Jana: 24. 

1641—Jane the daughter of Willia Penn was baptized 
sixth of march. 

1642—wenifrinte the Daughter of Richard Penn was bapt 
August the 4. 

1644—-William the sonne of William Penn was bapt: 
March the 2. 

1650—Christian the daughter of John Penn was baptized 
the 7th of Aprill. 

1650—Sarah the daughter of William Penn was baptised 
the 19th. of July. 

1652—Hester the daughter of Richard Penn was bapt the 
13th. of Aprill. 

1652—Ann the daughter of John Penn was bapt the 17th 
of octob :/August. 

1662 '—elner the daughter of John Penn was bapt the 14 
of September. 

1653—Daniell penn the sonn of Richard penn was bapt 
the 15 of october. 

1655—John penn the sonn of John penn was bapt the 15 
of april 1655. 

1657—Richard the soon of Richard penn was bapttized 
4 of october. 

1658—philipe the sone of John penn was bapt the 8 of 
february 1658. 

1660—Thomas the soone of John penn was bapt the first 
of nouember 1660. 

1662—Ellenor the daughter of John Penn was bapt Sept: 
14th. 


1 Misplaced and duplicate entry. See foot of page. 
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1665—James the Sonn of John & Edey Penn bapt May 
th fifteenth. 

1668—Elizabeth Penn ye Daughter of John Penn & 
Edith his Wife was baptized March ye 7th. 


Weddings. 

1604—Roger Deare and Jone Pene were maryed Janua: 
21: 1604. 

1626—John Adams and Agnis Pen were maryed Octo: 9. 

1641—Richard Pen & Christian Colman were married 
August th 28. 

1676—William Harding & Elizabeth Penn both of this 
Parish were married June the twelfth. 


Burials. 


1568—Michael Pen the sone of Richard Pen was buryed 
Janu: 23. 

1573—Richard the Sone of Richard Pen was buried 
march: 28. 

1574—Catherine Pen was bury—noub: 21. 

1605—Alice Pene the wife of Richard Pen was buryed 
Janu: 20. 

1606—Richard Pene was buried Janu: 5. 

1623—Jone the Daughter of Richard Pen was buryed 
Jan: 14. 

1649—Cicely the wyfe of Richard Penn was buryed the 
18th of Octbr: 

1654—widow penn was buried the 19 Nouember. 

1657—Richard penn was buried the 24 of september 1657. 

1663—Jean Penn was buried Octob: 4th. 

1665—Doritey the wife Richard Penn buried May the 
siuenth. 

1665— William Penn buried Deasember the sixt. 

1669—Jacob Pen son of Richard Pen of Kepnet Tithing 
buried April. 

1670—John Penn & Edith his wife buried August the 
seventeenth. 
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1688—Richard Penn was buried the Third of March 
(Affidavit not made till March the thirteenth).’ 

1694—Penn—Richard Penn was Buried September the 
third (in woollen). 


REGISTER OF ST. MARY’S-MARLBORO’ (WILTS).? 
Baptisms. 

1603—Richard the sonne of John Pen was bapt the ixth 
of December. 

1605, June—Mariar the daughter of John Pen the fourth 
day. 

1608-9, March—Amy and Elizabeth the daughters of 
John Pen the 26. 

1623—Alice daughter of Robert Pen Septamb 14. 

1641—Mary daughter of John Pen octobr: 3. 

1648—Margaret daughter of John Penn Aprill 18. 


Weddings. 
1637—John Pen & Susan Auste August 19. 


Burials. 


1625—Mary wife of John Pen January 12. 

1641—John Pen sonne of John Pen March 27. 
1656—Elizabeth ye daughter of John Penn March ye 21. 
1657—John Penn octobr: th 29. 

16783—John Penn August 28. 


HIGHWORTH REGISTER.® 
1636—Robert Penne sonn of Richard Penne buried 20 
January 1636. 


MALMESBURY ABBEY (WILTS) REGISTER.‘ 
1606, Aug.—The xvij daye was baptized Elizabeth Penn 
the Daughter of Thomas Penn of Rodborn. 


1 Affidavit of burial in woollen only, according to act of Parliament in 
1679. 

2 The register dates from 1602. 

3 Searched from 1627 to 1650 only. Records date from 1539. 

4 The Malmesbury Abbey Registers, which include the Chapelry of Rod- 
borne, commence in 1590, and are in a fine state of preservation. No 
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1610-1, January—The xxiiijth. daye was baptized Joane 
Penne the Daughter of Tho: Penn. 

1613, Maij—Anna Penn, daughter of Tho: bap: 29. 

1615, Deceb:—Janet ye daughter of Thomas Penn of 
Rodborne bap: 30. 

1619, September—The 16 day was baptized william 
Penne the sonne of Thomas Penne. 

1619, October—The 28rd. was buried Joane Penn of Rod- 
bourne. 

1622, December—The 2th. day was buryed Elizabeth Pen 
the daughter of Thomas Pen of Rodburne. 

1626, July—Baptized the 23 George Sonne of Tho: Penne 
of Rodborne. 

1646—Buryed the 18th. ffebruarie 1646 Thomas Penn of 
Rodborne. 


SHERSTON MAGNA (WILTS) REGISTER, FROM THE TRAN- 
SCRIPTS! AT DIOCESAN REGISTRY, SALISBURY. 


1605—Editha Penne sepulta fuit xij die Julij Anno pd. 


REGISTER OF ALLHALLOWS PARISH, BARKING, 
LONDON. 


Baptisms. 


1644, October 23—William, son of William Penn and 
Margarett his wife of the Tower Liberty.’ 


search was made for Penns after the burial of Thomas, in 1646, and other 
entries may exist, as the family were still seated there in 1665 (see will of 
Thomas Penn, in Archdeacon of Wilts Court). In one of his manuscripts 
Awbrey mentions ‘“‘old Mr. Penn of Rodburne, an ingeniose man and a 
good chymist,’’ temps Jac. I., as of the same family as the founder of Penn- 
sylvania and Admiral Sir William Penn.—J acxkson’s ‘“‘ Awbrey’s Wilts,”’ 
fo. 280. 

1 These transcripts are very fragmentary and defective. The Register at 
Sherston has perished previous to 1653. The earliest year in the Tran- 
scripts is 1605. Although searched to 1812, no other Penns were found. 

2 This extract of the baptism of the Founder is taken from ‘Collections 
Relating to the History of the Parish of Allhallows, Barking, in the City 
of London,” by Rev. Joseph Maskell, folio 68. It has been previously cited 
in Penna. Maa., Vol. VIII. folio 108. 


VoL. x1v.—19 
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BIDFORD (WARWICKSHIRE) REGISTER.’ 


Baptisms. 
1688, Sept. 3—John son of William Pen. 
1690, June 10—William son of William Pen. 
1692, Sept. 17—Robert son of William Penn. 
1694, Feb. 10—Elizabeth, dau. of William Penn. 
1705, Oct. 7—Sarah dau. of Ann Penn. 
1720, Feb. 23—Mary dau. of Elizabeth Penn. 


Marriages. 
1731, Apr. 27—Edward Price and Elizabeth Penn. 
1742, Sept. 2—Thomas Court and Sarah Penn. 


Burials, 


1666, Mch. 8—John son of William Pen. 
1669, Dec. 26—William Pen. 

1695, Sept. 21—Elizabeth Pen, widow. 

1695, Nov. 3—William Pen. 

1747, Oct. 25—Anne Penn, widow, of Brome. 


SOUTH LITTLETON (WORCESTER) PARISH REGISTER.’ 
Baptisms. 

1554, Jan. 10—Alys, dau. of Wyllyam pen, tayler. 

1576, Oct. 17—Phyllyppe, dau. of Wm: and Joane Hyll, 
commenly called Pen. 

1580, Apr. 9—Alyce, dau. of Wm: and Jone Hyll, com- 
menly called Pen. 

1588, Nov. 24—Elsabeth Hyll, commenly called Penne, 
dau. of Wm: and Joane Hyll. 


1 The Bidford Register dates from 1655 for marriages and 1664 for baptisms 
and burials. The above extracts, which are evidently fragmentary, appear 
to have been taken from the bishop’s transcripts. They, as well as the four 
following register extracts, are taken from Coleman’s “ Notes,’’ pp. 12-14. 
Bidford lies close to the Worcestershire border, about fourteen miles south- 
east of Bromsgrove and four north of Littleton. Brome is about one mile 
west of Bidford. 

2 The registers exist from 1538, but are defective—the baptisms after 1644 
and the burials after 1610—according to the government report. 
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1734, Oct. 6—Mary, dau. of Samuel and Mary Penn. 
1736, Nov. 14—William, son of Samuel and Mary Pen. 
1738, Mch. 11—Anne, dau. of Samuel and Mary Penn. 
1741, June 14—John, son of Samuel and Mary Penn. 


Marriages. 

1562, Nov. 21—Jhon Marshall and Margery Hyll other- 
wise called penne. 

1566, Oct. 26—Michael Roberts and Jone Hyll otherwise 
called penne. 

1581, Nov. 21—Thomas Marshall and Elnor Hyll com- 
menlye called Pen. 

1587, Oct. 2—Wm: Tayler and Alice Hyll commenlye 
called Pen. 

Burials. 

1553, Oct. 31—Thomas son of Wyllyam penne, tayler. 

1559, July 3—Sybyll Hyll als penne. 

1564, May 14—Margarete Hyll als pen. 

1588, July 15—Wyllyam Hylle the elder, commenly called 
Pen, a tayler. 

1594, Jan. 24—Ales, wife of Wm: Hill als Pen. 

1736, May 27—John Penn. 

1741, Aug. 15—Samuel Penn. 


BLOCKLEY (WORCESTER) REGISTER.' 


Baptisms. 
1665, May 2—Nathaniel son of Giles Pen of Dorne. 


1719, June 7—Anna filia Gulielmi Penn et Annae ux. de 
Blockley. 


Marriages. 


1713, Sept. 29—Gulielmus Pen et Anna Wilks de 
Blockley. 


1 The register dates from 1538. Blockley, although under the jurisdiction of 
Worcester, is geographically in Gloucester, being a detached part of Oswald- 
slow Hundred, about a mile south of Chipping-Campden, Gloucester. 
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STANTON (GLOUCESTER) REGISTER.’ 
Baptisms. 
1629, Sept. 20—Wm. son of Wm. Penne. 
1631, July 24—Maria filia Gulielmi Penne. 
1633, Sept. 1—Johannes filius Gulielmi Penne. 
1636, May 1—Richard son of Wm. Penne. 
1638, Jan. 20—Anna filia Gualteri Penne. 


Burials. 
1629, May 21—Richardus Penn, puer. 
1640, May 7—Gulielmus Penne, Textor. 
1696, Mch. 283—Maria Penn, vetula inupta. 
1729, May 4—Johannes Pen, coelebs. 


CHIPPING-CAMPDEN (GLOUCESTERSHIRE) PARISH 
REGISTER.? 
Baptisms. 
1660, Sept. 14—Thomas son of Wm. Pen. 
1661, Dec. 1—Anthony and Wm. sons of Wm. Pen. 
1664, Nov. 1—John son of John Pen. 
1666, July 1—Sarra dau. of John Pen. 
1668, Feb. 8—John son of John Pen. 
1671, Apr. 9—Wm. son of John Pen. 


Marriages. 
1695, Oct. 14—Wm. Pen and Mary Adkinson. 


Burials. 
1681, May 18—William Pen. 


REGISTER ST. HELEN’S—WORCESTER.’ 
1630—Anne, daughter of John Penn baptized 4 July. 
1632—Henry Penne & Elizabeth Redinge married 20 

August. 


1 The existing register only dates from 1653, showing that Mr. Coleman’s 
extracts, in this case at least, must have been taken from the transcripts. 
Stanton is in the northeast part of the county, close to the Worcestershire 
border and about seven miles west of Blockley and about the same distance 
from Chipping-Campden. 

2 The register dates from 1616. 

3 Cited by H. S. Grazebrook, Esq., in ‘‘ Herald and Genealogist,” VII. 
131, 
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WILTS LAY SUBSIDIES IN THE PUBLIC RECORD 
OFFICE. 


(198.294). 

1581—Rodbourne—Edmond Pen bon. iiij li iiijs. (198.296). 

1587—Sharston Magna—John Penne goods xxs. iiijd. 
(198.324). 

1587—Malmesbry borough—Willms Pene' goods iij li— 
viijd. (198.324). 

1587—Rodborne—Edwardus Penne goods iij li—viijd. 
(198.324). 

1599—Rodborne— —— Penne goods iij li — — (198.331). 

1600—Luckington — William Penn goods iij li viijs. 
(198.333). 

1609—Rodborne—Thomas Peine (Seassors*) terris, xxs ; 
1—iiijd. (199.366). 

1609—Luckington—Willms Penn terris xxs; js—iiijd. 
(199.366). 

1623—Rodborne—Thomas Penn Lands xxs. ; 4s. (199.378). 

1625—Sherston Magna—Agnes Pen Goodes. iijli xls. 
(199.382). 

1625—Rodborne—Thomas Pen Lands xxs. (199.383). 

1629—Sherston Magna—Agnet Penne Vid. goods iijli 
viijs. (199.399). 

1629—Rodborne—Thomas Penn lands xxs. iiijs. (199.399). 

1641—Allington (Calne) Willms Pen gen., Goodes iiijli 
xxs llijd. (199.406). 


WILTS MUSTERS IN PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. 


1538—The Certyfycatt of the vewe of abull men, as well 
Archars as Byllmen, takyn the x daye of Apryll, in the 
xxxth yere of the reyne of our Soverayne Lorde, King 
Henry the VIIIth by the Grace of God Kynge of Englonde 


1 This William Penn, of Malmesbury, I believe to have been the William, 
father of William, of Minety, who died before his father, and was grand- 
father of Admiral Sir William Penn. 

2 Query if assessor—.e., of taxes—is not intended by this? 
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& of ffraunce, defender of the ffayth, Lord of Irelonde & 
in the erth mooste suppreme hed of the Church of Eng- 
londe; by Sir Henry Longe, Knt., John Hamlyn, Esq., & 
Wyllm Stump, Commyssyoners : 
Brynkworth. 
Roger Pen archar. 
(A. 6. 12.) 


1633—Bond of Richard Cusse' of Wotton basset, in com. 
Wilts, Mercer to the Bishop & Sir John Prouden, clerk, in 
£100 that there be not nor hereafter shall be any let or im- 
. pediment ete. ete but that Richard Cusse & Susan Penn of 
the Parish of Brinkworth, spinster, may lawfully marry to- 
gether. Sworn’ before flran: Roberts, ntr. pbu. 2 August, 
1633. 

Marriage Bonds in Diocesan Registry Office at Salisbury 
1628 to 33. 


WILTSHIRE PROBATE COURTS. 
Archdeacon of Sarum’s Court. 


1538—John Penne of Patney Will & Inventory (Will has 
perished). 


Consistory Court of Sarum. 
(Searched 1593 to 1744.) 
1616-17—Thomas Pen de Aldrington Test. 121 


1632—Henry Penn of Broad Chalke, Wilts., sick & weak 
&c; will dated 4 June 1632; To be buried in Broadchalke 
Churchyard; To my daughter Alice Penn, bedding, house- 
hold stuff, & also my biggest coffer at my son, Ralph Penn’s 
house; household stuff &c to my daughter Sarah Smalwell, 


1 The name of Cusse is an ancient one in Wiltshire. A pedigree from the 
Visitation of 1623 is in Harl. Manuscripts 1165, folio 97. In the Parish 
Register of Christian-Malford, Wilts, the writer met with a member of 
this family bearing the somewhat contradictory appellation of ‘‘ Christian 
Cuss.”’ 

This Susan Penn is unquestionably the daughter of William and Margaret 
(Rastall) Penn, and the aunt of Admiral Penn, father of the founder. 
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wife of John Smalwell, to my sons Ralph Penn & Thomas 
Penn, my godson Henry Penn & my grandchild John Penn; 
Residue to my son Thomas Penn & my daughter Alice Penn, 
joint Exors; The mark of Henry Penn; John Streat & 
Thos. Moxam, overseers, to whom 12 d. each; Wit: Wm. 
Archer, Thos. Moxam, John Streat, Henry Davis; Inven- 
tory taken 30 June 1632, total not given, but about £20; 
proved 28 July 1632, by the Exs. 


1646—Ralph Penn, late of Broadchalke, Wilts., Yeoman, 
decd. Admon. Bond of Mary Penn of Broadchalke, relict 
of the above, & John Smalwell of Broadchalke, Yeoman, 22 
May 1646. Inventory taken 2 May 1646, total 171 li. 7s. 
10 d., The mark of Marie Pen, Jo: Smalwell, Jo: Lawes. 


Sub Dean of Sarum’s Court. 


1587—John Penn, late of the parish of St. Martin in the 
City of New Sarum, deceased. Admon. 7 July 1587 to his 
son John pen Senr (sic) Inventor 35s. 8d. 


Chantor ¢ Treasurer’s Court. 


1697—Mary Penn of Highworth. Will (abstract not 
received). 
Peculiar of Dean of Sarum. 
1699—Jsabella Penn of Hurst. Will (abstract not recd). 


Archdeacon of Wilts’ Court. 


1601— Will of Edmund Towerman of Rodborne, co. Wilts. 
dated 20 Dec. 1601; Overseers Wm: Knapp, Thos. Powle 
& Thos. Penn. Witnessed by William Penne, the writer. 

Reg. Book A. fo. 144. 


1619—Joane Penn of Rodburne in the parish of Malmes- 
bury, co. Wilts., widow; will dated 13 July 1619; no date 
of Probate; To the children of Nathaniel Butt & Mary 
Butt £20 to be employed to the use of Mary Butt, my 
daughter, for her maintenance & that of her children, by 
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the hands of my daughter Alice Power of Stanton Quinton." 
To Thomas Butt & George Butt, two of the said children, 
an ox & asteer when of age; To Edith Batten’s children 
30s. among them; To Wm. Cox 40s.; To Margery Bayley 
20s.; To my son William Penn, all my goods & chattels 
anbequeathed, he to be sole Exor. if at the time of my death 
he shall come into England to take possession thereof, but 
if he shall be dead, or not come into England as aforesd., 
then I bequeath the said residue to my daughter Alice 
Powell & make her Extrix. (No signature.) Wit. Thos. 
Penn, Elizth. Penn, John Smith; Inventory of goods taken 
25 Oct. 1619 by Richd Jaques, gent., Thos. Cox, Zacharias 
Power & Wm. Tanner, yeomen (no total given, but in all 
about £60). 


1628—George Penn of Brinkworth. Will (abstract not 
received). 


1630—Will of George Jones, Yeoman, of Grittenham, 
co Wilts; dated 20 ffeb. 1629; proved 7 Oct. 1630: Over- 
seer George Penn, gent. File 30 N° 12. 


1634—Will of Robert Sargent of Gritlington, co Wilts— 
Yeoman; dated June 1634; no date probate ; bequest “ to 
Joanne Penne, wife of John Penne, 3 ackers of Barley, 


shonting vpon ould mead.” 
File 40 N° 34. 


1637—Will of Richard Cromwell of Startley, Parish of 
Broad Somerford, co. Wilts, husbandman; dated 8 Aug. 
1637; Witnessed by Elizabeth Penne. File 49 N° 14. 


1665—Thomas Penne of Rodborne in Parish of Malmes- 
burie, co Wilts, Yeoman; nuncupative will dated 20 Maye 
1657; proved 5 June 1665; To all his children then living 


1 Compare with Awbrey’s statement, already cited (page 287), that ‘at 
Rodbourne there were Penns, which Power of Stanton Quinton mar- 
ried.” Jackson’s ‘‘ Awbrey’s Wilts’ Collections,”’ folio 270. It is proba- 
ble that the Zacharias Power who assists in taking the inventory was the 
husband of Alice. 
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1/s. apeece; wife Anne Penne Sole Residuary Legatee & 
Extrx.; Witnesses Wm: Gale & John Winkworth, sen. 
Inventory taken 22 May 1657 by David Alexander & Jeremy 
Godwine :—Sum to’l is 71 li 3s. 0d. File 57 N° 32. 


1665—Will of Elizabeth Penne of Rodborne, Widow; 
da 11 Apr 1664; pr 4 June 1665 ; dau Joane wife of Walter 
Wastfield 6 pounds & to all her child. 40/s. to be div. among 
them & to sd dau Joane table & bed linen & clothing; child. 
of son-in-law John Sparrow 12/d apeece; Elizabeth dau. of 
said J. S. “one greene rugg”; grchild Mary Symmons 1 
Iron Pott, bed linen, clothing, &c. & 10 pounds at 21 years, 
with remainder to grchd. Jane Penne, eld. dau. of my son 
Thomas Penne, dec’d; grchd Mary Penne, dau of Wil- 
liam Penne dec’d., 20/s at end of 7 years after my decease 
“if she shall not recover any lands in Ireland,” but if she re- 
cover such Ids this legacy to be void; to all child. of son 
Thomas Penne dec’d 20/s apeece ! to dau-in-law Anne Penne 
of Rodburne Residuary Legatee & Extrx; Overseers— 
Friends John Auth of ffowlesweeke & Richard Winkworth 


of Somerford Magna; Witnesses—William Gale, Jeremie 
Godwin. Signed with mark. 
Inventory taken 14 Nov. 1664 by John Handy, William 
Gale & Jeremiah Godwin. 24 li—13s—2d. 
File 57 no. 48. 


1682—Eliza Penn of Pewsey. Bond. (abstract not rec’d). 


1689—Richard Penn of Pewsey. Will & Inv. (abstract 
not rec’d). 


Marriage Licenses at Diocesan Registry— Worcester. 
1580, Jan. 27—Thomas Penne & Mary Bradshaw of 
Worcester. 
1584, Sept. 20—Thomas Penne & Ann Vizar of St. Nich- 
olas Psh. Worcester. 
1681, July 2—John Clarke & Mary Pen both of Clent.! 


1 The above from a communication by Rev. Thomas P. Wadley, in 
Marshall’s ‘‘ Genealogist,”” VI. folio 177. 
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Somerset Wills. 
1606—James Bysse of Croscombe, Somerset. Will not 
dated. Proved 14 Feb. 1606/7 by relict Christian. Legacy 
to daughter Joyce Penn. 


Pre. Ct. Cant. Huddlestone 21. 
1608—Christian Bisse of Croscombe, co. Somerset. Will 
dated 30 Jan. 1608; Proved 10 Aug. 1609. Legacy of £10 
to daughter Joyce Pen. Proved by son Robert. Wells 
Registry. 
ST. MARY REDCLIFFE—BRISTOL.' 


Baptisms. 
1607, ffebruarie 24—Rachell daughter to Gyles Penne. 
1610, Maie 26—Elianor the daughter of George Penne. 
1610, Decembr 23—Catherine the daughter of willia 
Penne. 
Marriages. 
1600—Giles Penne and Joan Gilbeart were married the 
vth. Daye of Nouember. 


Burials. 


1612, Nouember 24—Elianor the daughter of M’* Giles 
Penne. 

1628, Awgust 12—Mattha Pen Daughter to m’gery Pen 
Wydow. 

1651, ffebe : 23—Ann Pen. 

1670, Octobr 3—S* willam penn In Led. 


Norze.—The writer must express his most cordial thanks to the Vicar, Rev. 
C. E. Cornish, and the curates, Messrs. Ramsay and Seavey, for the facilities 
shown him in the examination of these important registers. 


1 First Vol. Reg. 1559-1677. 
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The Registers of the Ephrata © 


THE REGISTERS OF THE EPHRATA 
BY JULIUS P. SACHSE. 


Probably no community, religious or secular, within the 
“dl 


4 
bounds of our State has excited more interest and specula- 
tion than the old Sabbatarian congregation on the banks of 
T 


e 
the Cocalico in Lancaster County, known as the “ Ephrata 


Community.” ‘This is not alone due to the peculiar organiza- 
tion and conventnal form of life adopted shortly after their 
formation ivto a distinct religious body, nor to the unique 
buildings erected for their use.—many of which are still 


standing,—but mainly to the fact that more or less mystery 
has always surrounded the whole establishment, and that 
here in the wilderness a printing-press was set up, the third 
within the province, and the first to print with both English 
and German characters. Here in their secinsion these re- 
ligious recluses wrote their mystic speculations, made theii 
own paper, printed the sheets, and bound them into books ; 
one of their earlier works being the largest published in 
America, prior to the present century. Numerous as were 
the issues of their press, if we except the “ Chronicon 
Ephratense” and the preface to the large edition of the 
= W underspiel,’ we have but little or nothing in their writ- 
ings which bear on the inner life or habits of th: 


or the rules and regulations under which * ved and died. 
There can be but little doubt that in the early days of the 
establishment, when the various commercial enterprises un- 


dertaken by the Eckerlin brothers flourished, that careful 
records were kept of the business transactions and corre- 
spondence of the Community; however, after their expul- 
sion from the settlement, in 1745, and the consequent reac- 
tion against their police: ; one oO he first things done seems 
to have been to publicly burn their writings, and even the 


+ 


orchard of tiiousands of trees which had been set out under 
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THE REGISTERS OF THE EPHRATA COMMUNITY. 
BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 


Probably no community, religious or secular, within the 
bounds of our State has excited more interest and specula- 
tion than the old Sabbatarian congregation on the banks of 
the Cocalico in Lancaster County, known as the “ Ephrata 
Community.” This is not alone due to the peculiar organiza- 
tion and conventual form of life adopted shortly after their 
formation into a distinct religious body, nor to the unique 
buildings erected for their use,—many of which are still 
standing,—but mainly to the fact that more or less mystery 
has always surrounded the whole establishment, and that 
here in the wilderness a printing-press was set up, the third 
within the province, and the first to print with both English 
and German characters. Here in their seclusion these re- 
ligious recluses wrote their mystic speculations, made their 
‘own paper, printed the sheets, and bound them into books ; 
one of their earlier works being the largest published in 
America, prior to the present century. Numerous as were 
the issues of their press, if we except the ‘“ Chronicon 
Ephratense” and the preface to the large edition of the 
“« Wunderspiel,” we have but little or nothing in their writ- 
ings which bear on the inner life or habits of the Community, 
or the rules and regulations under which they lived and died. 

There can be but little doubt that in the early days of the 
establishment, when the various commercial enterprises un- 
dertaken by the Eckerlin brothers flourished, that careful 
records were kept of the business transactions and corre- 
spondence of the Community; however, after their expul- 
sion from the settlement, in 1745, and the consequent reac- 
tion against their policy, one of the first things done seems 
to have been to publicly burn their writings, and even the 
orchard of thousands of trees which had been set out under 
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their direction was ordered to be destroyed. In carrying 
out the doctrine that the accumulation of property was a 
sin, the mills were stopped, advertisements sent out that no 
more rags would be bought, no more flaxseed pressed into 
oil, no grain bought and ground for sale, or other enter- 
prises engaged in for gain or profit. In view of these facts 
we may well infer that the tradition is true, which tells us 
that all written records then in existence were destroyed at 
the same time. 

It is doubtful if anything like a systematic church record 
was ever kept in the Community, as they were divided up 
into three separate organizations which really had but little 
connection with one another, except as to the mode of bap- 
tism and the keeping of the seventh day holy. 

In a systematic search, extending over a wide scope of 
country during the last four years, for any records, papers, 
or documents bearing on the daily or inner life of this Com- 
munity, it was the good fortune of the writer to find in the 
possession of an aged descendant of one of the first settlers 
a copy of the death register of the Community. This con- 
sists of three parts, the first, “Von die Bruder wu: Schwe: 
die in U: auser Ephratha Gemeinschaft gestorben sind,” 
relates to the secular congregation at large, or it may be 
said the “German Seventh-Day Baptist Congregation.” 
The second relates to the Brotherhood that lived in the 
monastery: “ Die Bruderliche geselschaft in Bethania,” the 
brother-house of the present day. The third part—“ Regis- 
ter vor die Geselschaft der Schw: in Saron”—relates to the 
Sisterhood of the order of “Spiritual Virgins.” Their 
** Kloster,” or Convent “ Saron,” with the adjoining “Saal,” 
or chapel, is still in use by the Sabbatarian Community. As 
before stated, it is doubtful if any attempt was made during the 
last century to keep a systematic list of the deaths or burials 
as they occurred; a well-authenticated tradition states that 
it was usual when a death occurred, in either of the two 
orders or the congregation at large, to notify the officers of 
the other orders with merely a written notice. The lists 
here reproduced were copied about 1820, by an inmate of 
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the Sisterhouse, from an old, torn book and a number of 
loose slips, who performed the task as a labor of love and 
duty, as the ink with which the old records were written had 
in the course of years destroyed the fibre of the paper; and 
it is further stated that, after the task was completed, she 
burned the records. There is more or less irregularity in 
these lists, and to the personal knowledge of the writer 
there are not a few omissions; still, the record as here given 
may be accepted as authentic so far as it goes, and will be 
found a valuable addition to Ephrata literature, giving much 
information not found elsewhere, and possibly may contain 
important clues for the genealogist or future investigator. 
It has been the aim of the translator to retain so far as pos- 
sible the unique expressions and wording of the original. 


REGISTER 
For the Brothers and Sisters who in and without Ephrata Com- 
munity died. 
1728.— 1. Br. Sealthiels Helpmate [wife of Sigmund Lan- 
dert, B. 14]. 
2. Br. Peter Bo daughter. 


1729.— 3. Br. Eckerlin their Mother.’ 
1733.— 4. Br. Jacob Liassle in February. 
5. Br. Samuel Eckerlin Helpmate [wife of Bro. 
Jephune]. 
1734.— 6. Br. Peter Lisle (the) Elder Apriel the 11. 
7. Br. Kasper Walter in Autumn.? 
8. Schw. Anna Meylisin. 
1735.— 9. Br. Sealthiels 2" Helpmate [second wife of Sig- 
mund Landert, B. 14]. 
10. Br. Heinrich Steinhin the Sister Maria. 
11. Br. Philip Kieszner. 
1736.—12. Br. Peter Lellers 2° Daughter. 


? Mother of the four Eckerlin brothers,—Onesimus, Jephune, Jotham, 
Elimelich.— Chron. Eph. p. 41. 

? A member of the original congregation, who died from grief caused 
by Beissel leaving the congregation.— Chron. Eph. p. 63. 
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1737.—13. 
14. 
15. 


1738.—16. 
1739.—17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
1740.—23. 
24. 


25. 
1741.—26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
1742.—30. 


81. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


39. 
1745.—40. 
41. 





1 The Community tailor, the first death among the solitary at Ephrata. 
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Br. Hansz Shiihlin. 

Conrath Debahe Helpmate. 

Br. Daniel Eichers Helpmate [mother of sisters 
Naomi 15 and Maria 26 and No. 58]. 

Br. Martin Bremmer.' 

Schw. Migdonia(’s) Mother [not in manuscript 
register of sisterhood]. 

Ludewig Blum Helpmate [wife of Bro. ——? 
the singing-master of Ephrata, Chron. Eph. 
160]. 

Br. Germann. 

Br. Hansz Jacob Thoma [Thomen, 8. 39]. 

Br. Philip Zittel. 

Br. Ulrich Schuh Helpmate. 

Br. Jonadabs Helpmate [No. 32]. 

Br. Jonadabs Daughter—Toch—Lowis [Daugh- 
ter Louisa ?]. 

Schw. Eliesabeth Wengerin. 

Schw. Estehr Bohlerin. 

Schw. Anna Walltherin. 

Johan Macks Mother. 

Conrath Wieschers Daughter [Conrad Weiser ?]. 

Schw. Catharina Tohmisin [from Switzerland, 
8. 29]. 

Young Br. Lewi [B. 6]. 

Br. Jonadab [a member of the Zionitic Brother- 
hood]. 

Schw. Widow Weyderin. 

Br. Dores Thomas Helpmate [from Nantmeal, 
Chester County]. 


. Br. Henrich Hohn. 

. Br. Casper Hardmann. 

. Br. Isaie Lassle in Autumn [B. 7]. 
. Schw. Germannin. 


Br. Andreas Erlenwein. 
Br. Jacob Thoma [B. 8 and Chron. Eph. 164]. 
Br. Engelberd Schreid. 











1746.—42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
1747.—47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
1748.—53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 


68. 
69. 
1749.—70. 
71. 


1750.—72. 








73. 


1 John Derborough, of Nantmeal, Chester County, vide Chron. Eph. 197. 
2 Eldest daughter of No. 15. One of the first two maidens who fol- 
lowed Beissel into seclusion on the Cocalico.—Chron. Eph. p. 65. 
5 Gemsheimer revival.— Chron. Eph, 209. 
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Schw. Magdalena Funken 11 Janu. 
Mellinger. 

Schw. Maria Gohnauprin. 

Br. Rebmann. 

Br. Johannes Miillers Daug :—Hanna. 


Schw. Ursula Ittesin. 

Schw. Migdonia Meierin. 

Young Br. Jacob Zinn [B. 9]. 

Schw. Chatarina Lascherin 6 Sep. 

Br. Eiszbord Bander. 

Br. John: Georg Rothe Daug: Anna. 

Br. Johan Heinrich Kalkglaser [B. 10 ?]. 

Schw. Barbara Heidin. 

English Br. Johan Dobere.' 

Schw. Glita Mullerin. 

Schw. Margaretha Jigerin. 

Schw. Anna Eicherin.? 

Schw. Amalia. 

Br. Betticoffer Helpmate. 

Br. Michael Wagele. 

Br. Jacob Schuh Helpmate. 

Schw. Sophia Gorgesin. 

Br. Christian Graff. 

Br. Pe: Bellers Helpmate. 

Br. Effrim Heide. 

Schw. Barbara Stattlerin [Mother of S. 36, 8. 
8, and 8. 12]. 

Br. Paul Hueppel. 

Old Sister Kohlin. 

Br. Kaleb Friedlieb. 

Schw. from the Gemszhei-er* Margareth [ Chron. 
Eph., pp. 218, et seq. ]. 

Schw. Christian Hardmannin. 

Schw. Ursula Hardmannin. 
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1751.—74. 


75. 
76. 


1752.—77. 


78. 


1753.—79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


1754.—84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


90. 
91. 


92. 
1755.—93. 


94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
1757.—98. 


99. 
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Br. Henrich Funk 17 April. 

Br. Michael Bolner. 

Schw. from the Gemszhei-er: Maria Magdale 
[ Chron. Eph. 218}. 

Old Sister Magdelena. 

Schw. Maria Christianna Saurin [for a time 
Sister Marcella, sub-prioress, Chron. Eph. 
56]. 

Br. Kohl. 

Br. Jacob Kimmels Helpmate [from Gimsheim]. 

Br. Peter Klop [S. 5]. 

Br. Wilhelm Hagemann and his Helpm: 11 
weeks. 

from each other died. 

Br. Kemberger. 

Br. Friedrich Gass Helpmate. 

Br. Johan Heinrich Hagemann 1 Apr: [B. 13]. 

Schw. Kembergerin. 

Bro. Nigele Helpmate [wife of B. 19, mother 
of B. 11]. 

Old Schw. Magdalena Hagemdnnin 28 July. 

Br. Philip Traut Helpmate. 

Br. Henrich Gut [a seceder from Zion, Chron. 
Eph. p. 127]. 

Br. Jacob Loscher. 

Br. Vallendin Mack [father of Sister Constantia, 
8. 24]. 

Br. Henrich End. 

Old Br. Spriegel. 

Br. Jerimias Pirse] Helpmate.' 

Young Br. Johannes Bauman. 

Schw. Hildebrandin [wife of John Hildebrand, 
No. 124]. 

Br. aged Br. Henrich Miiller.? 


1 Wife of Jeremiah Piersal, from Nantmeal, Chester County.—Chron. 
Eph., pp. 197, et seq. 

2 A house father, who paid the expenses for dedicating the prayer-house 
on Zion, July 16, 1740. 
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1757.—100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
1758.—105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 
1760.—110. 
111. 
1761.—112. 
113. 
114. 
116. 


117. 


1764.—118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
1765.—128. 
124. 


125. 


1766.—126. 
127. 
128. 


129. 

130. 

131. 
1767.—1382. 
Von. 
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Br. Samuel Gut Helpmate. 

Old Br. Joseph Schafer 14 Septem. 

Br. Japhet Sensemann. 

Br. Nathan [B. 16]. 

Br. Manoah [B. 17]. 

Schw. Margaretha Macken 11 August. 

Aged Schw. Sprigelsin 31 August. 

Schw. Christin Schacks 10 Sept. 

Young Sister Magdale-Hageminin [sister of B. 
13-16]. 

Old Schw. Kalckglisser [wife of No. 53]. 

Br. Braunn his Helpmate. 

Friend of Br. Condad Wieser. 

Br. Leonhard Heyd 25 Jennuar [S. 1]. 

Schw. Pelagia 3 March. 

Br. Lens Hirsch, and [115] Br. Ulrich, and 

Schunck, were in the Register forgotten. 

And so do not know their proper place. 

Schw. Catherina Boldhausen 14 March [from 
Amwell revival]. 

Br. Rudolph Schoppe in March. 

Br. Peter Gehr 12 May. 

Br. Lamech 13 June [Jacob Gass]. 

Young Br. Hildebrand Junebene. 

And his Housemother [Housekeeper]. 

Br. Bastian Keller(’s) first Helpmate. 

Br. Johan Hildebrand [from Germantown re- 
vival, Chron. Eph. p. 102]. 

Old Schw. Tohretea Doberin [Derborough, wife 
of No. 55 from Nantmeal, Chester County]. 

Schw. Magdalena Klevin. 

Br. Jorgadam Martin his Daughter. 

Old Br. Johan Senseman [steward of the divided 
households in Sharon, Chron. Eph. p. 158}. 

Br. Chrisostomus Gorges. 

Schw. Magdalena Morin. 

Schw. Catharina Schmittin. 

Schw. Albina 29 Apriel [S. 20]. 

xIv.—20 
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1767.—133. 


134. 
135. 
136. 
1768.—137. 
138. 


139. 
140. 
141. 
1769.—142. 
1438. 
144. 
145. 
146. 


147. 


148. 
1770.—149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
1771.—153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
1772.—159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
1773.—163. 
164. 


165. 








Br. Valintin Kimmel Helpmate [wife of No. 
141]. 

Br. Braun. 

Br. Valentin Henrich. 

Schw. Schwartz-Bachin. 

Schw. Barbara Hoflesin 3 July. 

Schw. Chatarina, of Jacob K—— his Daug 6 
July. 

Schw. Margret Bauman 6 Dece. 

Br. Jacob Behr 13 Decem. 

Br. Valentin Kimmel 28 Decem. 

Schw. Christina Honin 2 Febr. 

Schw. Veronica Knepperin 27 April. 

Br. Johan Steiner, was quick dead 18 May. 

Br. Valentin Lessele. 

Br. Siemeon, 11 August [one of the Zionitic 
Brotherhood, Chron. Eph. p. 120]. 

Old Johan Bettekoffer 11 Septem [ Chron. Eph. 
p- 102]. 

Br. A as the old Meyer 14 Oct. 

Old Br. Johan A. 

Old Br. Peter Héffele 18 March [S. 6]. 

Aged Schw. Marlesin. 

Schw. Regina Hartminnin 20 Octo. 

Schw. Anna Weberin 11 Februar. 

Old Br. Marx Graf 22 March. 

Young Br. Marte Merkel. 

Old Br. Baumann, lost his life 5 Au. 

Br. Sensinger. 

Br. Friedrich Keller 10 Novem. 

Old Schw. Maria Ja. Graff in 19 June. 

Schw. Anna Seifertin 12 May. 

Seifinger Daughter Elisabeth 23 Aug. 

Br. Jacob Rohrer. 

Schw. Rebecca, John—Fahn—12 Janu. 

Old Br. Daniel Eicher 1 Februar [S. 15 and 8. 
26 and No. 58]. 

Br. Theomis 5 March [B. 20]. 




















168. 
1774.—169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
1775.—173. 
174. 
1776.—175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
1777.—181. 


182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 


1778.—189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
1779.—195. 
1780.—196. 
197. 
198. 
1781.—199. 
200. 
201. 
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1773.—166. 
167. 
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Old Br. Jorg Han 7 March [B. 21]. 

Br. Jacob Friedrich; and his Mother were for- 
gotten. 

Old Br. Martin Funk 19 April [B. 23 and S. 9]. 

Br. Jacob Hoffle on the New Year. 

Br. Josua Knepper. 

Br. Jorg Meiser. 

Br. Henrich Roth. 

Schw. Bensin. 

Old Br. Dierich Fahnestock 10 Octob. [8. 2]. 

Schw. Agnes Sensemannin 13 March. 

Br. Jacob Graff 6 May [S. 7]. 

Schw. Anna Maria Dublesin. 

Schw. Pervertua Zinnen 10 Novem. 

Barbara Landesin 29 March. 

Br. Jacob Sensemann 23 Decem. 

Br. Marcarius Zinn 15 March [Bro. “ Mar- 
carius,”’ father of B. 9]. 

Old Sister Schneebergerin. 

Young Br. Martin Funk [son of No. 168]. 

Br. Johan Bens. 

Old Sister Margaretha a Switzern. 

Br. Johannes Koch. 

Young Br. Caspar Walter [son of No. 7] and 
his wife [188] were forgotten. 

Schw. Anna Maria Huberin 19 Janu. 

Schw. Gertraut Melinger 3 Febru. 

Henrich Miller the tavern keeper 12 Januar. 

Br. Adam Kimmel 27 Januar. 

Br. Jonnes Anguas 4 March. 

Br. Friedrich Gas 28 October. 

Schw. Anna Landesin 17 Febauar. 

Br. Fillib Kebel 16 Janner. 

Br. Henrich Hoffman. 

Old Schw. Siebila, John—Miillerin. 

Br. Peter Fahn(estock) his House-sister 23 July. 

Br. Daniel Fahn(estock) House Mother 22 Sept. 

Br. Ludwig Bender and his wife [202]. 
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Schw. Borwe. 

Br. Henrich Lohma and his House. 

Sister [205] are together in one grave also. 

Henrich Lohman 24 January. 

Second Sister Armella in Saron 5 Apriel [S. 
23]. 

Schw. Annalis Henrich. 
Schw. Constantia 31 October [vide 8. 24, Chron. 
Eph. p. 56; daughter of No. 93 and S. 34]. 
Old Sister Dierich Fahnestockin 29 Decemb 
[née Margarette Hertz, wife of No. 174]. 

Schw. Elisabeth Guterin 27 March. 

Schw. Annalis Niesen 15 Juley. 

Schw. Balser Schmittin. 

Schw. Riesen. 

Old Br. Jacob Kimmel 25 Novemb. [Chron. 
Eph. 220). 

Schw. Annalis Hécken. 

Old Sister Crothauser. 

Br. Johan Belsner 21 May. 

Old Br. Michael Muller 11 Septem. 

Br. Peter Mohr 22 April. 

Sister Susana the dumb (stumme) 28 May. 

Schw. Maria Latha-Mullerin 3 Decem. 

Old Sister Agnes Huberin 22 Apriel. 

Schw. Elizabeth, Jacob Kellerin 25 May. 

Schw. Margaretha Schreidin 31 October. 

Br. Abraham Gratf 9 March. 

Br. Georg Keller 21 Februar. 

Young Br. Johann Miller 18 Decem. 

Br. Benjamin Gorges 27 Decem. 

Young Sister Margaret Benssin. 

Schanschlag 4 Novem. 

Br. Jacob Martin [Der Hohe Filosofen]. 

Br. Adam Merckel. 

Br. Jacob Nagle 8 August. ~ 

Old Brother Jeremias Nies [baptized Dec. 1751 ; 
Chron. Eph. 220}. 
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1790.—236. 
1791.—237. 
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239. 
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241. 
242. 
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1792.—244. 
245. 
246. 
1793.—247. 
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250. 
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255. 
256. 
257. 
1795.—258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 


265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 


269. 
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Schw. Margaretha Gunlisin. 

Schw. Flafia' last Horning (February). 

Schw. Eva Sensinger 8 Febru. 

Br. Mund-Schauer. 

Br. David Heffner in June. 

Sister Veronica Kemmelsin in June. 

Br. Peter Knepper. 

Schw. Veronica Sprigelsin 12 Dec. 

Schw. Sara Baumanin 30 June. 

Old Sister Annge 14 October. 

Schw. Ester Fahnestock 6 Decem. 

Br. Mormon K6nig 31 Janu. 

Rosina Herschpergerin 23 Febru. 

Br. Hans Neyle 31 March. 

Schw. Benjamin Fafnstocking. 

Br. Johannes Héffle 3 August. 

Schw. Cathrina Kappin 1792 30 Sept. 

Schw. Magdalena Wewerin. 

Schw. Maria Kappin 1793 30 Sept. 

Schw. Mundschauerin. 

Br. Johpe Henrich. 

Br. Jacob Negle the younger 3 Decem. 

Br. Peter Beissel [Bro. Zadock ?]. 

Schw. Margareth Sensemiinnin 9 March. 

Br. Jacob Keller 10 March. 

Elisabeth Gerdorin 12 June. 

Br. Peter Klopf the younger [son of No. 81]. 

Sister Barbara Rohbacherin 14 July. 

Br. Jorgadam Marte 29 Apriel [George Adam 
Martin, Chron. Eph. p. 224). 

Schw. Christina Baumanin 22 August. 

Schw. Jacob Martisin 14 October. 

Young Br. Jacob Gorges 24 Octo. 

Br. Samuel Meile. Schw. Maria Reiters 
Daughter. 

Peter Knepper his wife 10 Octo Jacob Kimmel. 


1 A spiritual virgin in the second class, vide manuscript Chronicle of 
Sisterhood, p. 24. 
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Young Brother Henrich Reiter 23 Har—— his 
2 Daughter. 

Old Sister Jacob Borin, afterwards Huberin 5 
Sept. 

Schw. Elizabeth Hofflesin 7 Septem. 

Sister Anna Maria, the English Peter his 
wife. 

Br. Petter Henrich 22 May. 

Br. Christian Bollinger 5 July. 

Schw. Ester Kimmel 13, July. 

Old Steinert. 

Barbara Eckstein 25 August. 

Br. Jacob Spriegel 23 Decem. 

Schw. Elizabeth Hopflisin 1 Jan. 

Br. Jacob Marte his Daughter 4 Janu [vide No. 
232]. 

Br. Zenna Gor 21 March. 

Schw. Salone Gor 30 March. 

Schw. Hans Neglesin 31 August. 

Old Sister Wieser in July. 

Old Br. G in July. 

Gorg Zinn 12 March. 

Young Jacob Keller 20 August. 

Henrich Kebel 2 Sep. 

Schw. Christian Gorgas 21 Octo. 

Schw. Susanna Kimmel 25 Novemb 72 ye 3 Mo. 

Is the Brother Peter Nagle Wife, 3 March died, 
and the 7 March the Peter Niigle [293] 2 old 
Married people who both were in 80. 

Brother Peter Fahnestock’ died the 15 Septem- 
ber of his age 75 yr. 6 Mo. several days [son 
of Diedrich, No. 174]. 

Juliana Georgesin 24 October. 

Susanna Kimelsin a daughter of Henrech Mil- 
ler aged 47 year. 











? Andrew Fahnestock, the youngest son of Peter, became the well- 
known Seventh-day Baptist preacher. He was born November 29, 1781 ; 


died February 5, 1868, and is buried in the Snow-hill ground. 
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1808.—304. 
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1809.—309. 


1810.—312. 
1811.—313. 
314. 
315. 


317. 


318. 


Schw. Martha died the 3 Harni [February] 86 
years [not in manuscript register of Sister- 
hood]. 

Br. Hagay den 4 March. 

Br. Jacob Senseman oldest Son of Johan Sense- 
man the 15 Julius aged 27 year 2 mo 8 day. 

Joseph Senseman died the 10 March aged 24 
year in 1810. 

Schw. Hanna Dischang 20 October aged 70 yr 
10 Mo. 

Wilgam Dischang the 2 January. 

Br. Salma Hofliy the 26 feby old 80 ye 6 mo. 

Br. Bastian Keller in Harning [February] old 
78 ye 10 Mo. 

Anna Springel the 2 May. 

Schw. Barbara Neglisinden 14 Aug 85 ye 10 
Mo. 

Kasper Fahnestock' 17 Aug old 84 year 4 Mo 
[eldest son of No. 174]. 

Br. Christian Gut 24 August aged 64 year. 

Johan Bauman died the 9 Novem was old 44 
year 6 Mo and his wife Margareth [310] 8 
Decem was 41 year old and Benjamin Bau- 
man [311] was his father died the 27 Decem 
was aged 77 year 10 Mo. 

Bastian Seisinger the 28 May. 

Rosin Schenck died the 28 March. 

Johan Spriegel the 4 Apriel. 

Br. Angwisch his daughter the 21 Octo was old 
22 year and 10 Mo and his wife [316] the 10 
Novem was old 52 year. 

Casper Schmitt died the 3 Novem was aged 62 
year 2 Mo. 

John Senseman 13 March 1819 aged 64 year. 


1 Kasper Fahnestock, eldest son of Dietrich Fahnestock, the emigrant, 
is buried in Chester County, in the “ Fahnestock ground,” on the North 
Valley Hill, near “The Warren.” His wife and mother-in-law, Eliza- 
beth Gleim, are also buried there. 
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Justina Gorges 24 March 1819 aged 62 year 4 
Mo. 4 day. 

John Bauman 15 July 1819 aged 20 year 12 day. 

John Friedrich 31 October 1819 aged 76 or 77 
year. 

Benjamin Fahnestock 29 July 1820 aged 73 
year 4 Mo 25 D [son of 174]. 

Christina Guth 22 Nov 1820 aged 66 year 9 day. 

Br. Abeel Wittmer 5 Sept 1821 aged 53 year 10 
Mo 8 day. 

Adam K6nigma(cher) from Philadelfia 18 Jan 
1821 old 45 y. 25 day. 

Sister Elizabeth Fahnestock of Pe(ter) Fahn- 
(estock) his wife in July 1781. 

Schw. Sara Bauman 33 year old She was K. 
Bau(mann) his wife, a Daughter of P(eter) 
Fahnestock. 

Br. Adam Fahnestock II. 

Johan Fahnestock II. 

Susanna Angaus of Jacob Angaus [372] his 
wife. 

Christina Kénigmacher the 19 Janu. 1816 was 
old 70 year 2 Mo. 10 day she was Adam 
Konigmacher [325] his wife. 

Schw. Sara Urich the 20 Jan. 1816. 

Anna Seyder, 1816 was aged 80 year. 

Br. Diedrich Fahnstock II [son of 174]. 

Christian Bauman the 4 July 1815. 

Schw. Hannah Fahn(estock) of 8: Fahn(estock) 
his wife trom Barlien (Berlin 2). 

Schw. Ester Brand, of Jacob Keller his Daugh- 
ter. 

Br. Bores Fahnstock of Adams County. 

Abraham Konigmacher in Septem 1824. 

Sister Catherina Fahnstock, the 

Johannes Fahn(stock) his wife. 

Hannah Dischang, of D. Dischang his wife and 
Daughter of Ada(m) K6énig(macher) II. 
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343. 
344. 


Br. Samuel Fahnstock von Berlien. 

Elisabeth Fahnstock, of Bores Fahnstock of 
Adams County. 

Rahel Hofly of Salamo Hofly his wife. 

Rebecca Koénigmacher of Jacob Kénigmacher 
his wife. 

Jacob Gorges and Nansy Gorges [348] of J: 
Gorges. 

Hannah Landes the 16 Janu. 1844 aged 76 ye 
3 Mo. 8 day of John Landes his Wife from 
Jorg (York) County. 

Ester Schmitt in Jan. 1844 old 78 year she was 
of Casper Schmitt his wife one daughter of 
Caspber Fahnstock. 

Elisabeth Fahnstock of Daniel Fahn(stock) his 
wife and Daughter of 8. Fahustock. 

Obed Fahnstock of Hirresburg died 1840. 

Mary Fahnstock of O(bed) Fahnstock his wife 
died the 3 Decem 1842. 

Doct. Jacob Kénigmacher in Septem. 1839. 

Catherina Simony in June 1824 aged 70 year. 

Elizabeth Betecoffer. 

Susanna Kimmel of Jacob Kimmel his wife. 

Daniel Negely died 1805 in Comper (Cumber- 
land ?) County. 

Br. Isac Betecoffer. 

Br. John Betecoffer. 

Elisabeth Henry died 1809 a Daughter of Con- 
rad Henry. 

Maria Spriegel of M: Spriegel his wife. 

Sasanna Gorges the 31 July 1835. 

Sofia G 87 year. 

Mary Bauman died July 1845 aged 74 year 10 
Mo. 3 Day. 

Dietrich Dischang 3. 

Margaret Konigmacher his wife and Daughter 
of Peter Fahnstock [No. 294]. 

Susanna Brubacker died the 29 August 1847 
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was old 70 year, she was of C. Brubacker his 
wife, a daughter of Dierich Fahnstock. 

Susanna Hoffstitter died August 1847 was of 
Henry Hoffstitter his wife and a Daughter of 
Christian Guut. 

Catherina Gargas died 1 May 1849 she was of 
G. R. Gorgas his wife. 

Mary Hefly died in 1849 she was a Daughter of 
Salona Hefly. 

Br. Angus died in November 1848 [Jacob 

Angus].? 

Br. Benjamin Konigmacher died the 24 March 
1850 aged 76 years 6 Mo 12 day.? 

8. Barbara Keiber died the 16 March 1852 aged 
80 yr. 

8. Sarah Zerfass died the 17 June 1852. 

John Bollinger died the Octo. 1850 aged 51 
year. 

Christina Fahnestock died 1853 the 19 March 
was old 89 year 6 Month She was of Benja- 
min Fahn(estock) his helpmate. 


1 Jacob Angus was the last survivor of the Community who assisted 
during the Revolution (1777-83), at Zion when used as a military hospital, 
and was an eye-witness to the scenesthen enacted. At the laying of the 
corner-stone, July 4, 1845, of the monument to the memory of the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers who died at Ephrata, he was present, together with 
Peter Shindel, of Lancaster, who was the last survivor, so far as known, 
of the soldiers who had been treated there. 

? Benjamin Kénigmacher was the vorsteher or preacher of the con- 
gregation. He succeeded Andreas Fahnestock. 


(To be continued.) 
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PRE-RAILWAY TRIPS TO NORTHERN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Among the papers preserved by Cadwalader Foulke, of 
Gwynedd (d. 1830), is a brief diary of two rides northward 
over the mountains to the Bentley’s Creek settlement, on 
the New York line, in Bradford County. As these trips 
were made, one in 1823, and the other in 1826, they just 
preceded the era of the railroads, and the memoranda which 
have been made afford us definite details, though meagre, 
as to the manner, expense, and rapidity of such travelling 
in that day, as well as aid in fixing localities, names of 
places, owners of hotels, ete. 

Cadwalader Foulke was a great-grandson of Edward 
Foulke (a first settler at Gwynedd, 1698), and was born at 
Richland, Bucks County, in 1765. About 1805 he removed 
to Gwynedd, and added to his ordinary avocation of farming 
many engagements as a surveyor and conveyancer in the 
middle and lower townships of Montgomery County. His 
surveys were remarkably careful, and in the searches of land 
titles in that section his drafts are well known for their 
accuracy. These trips to Northern Pennsylvania he made 
in the interest of the estate of "Squire John Roberts, of 
Montgomery (township), of which he was an executor. 
’*Squire John had purchased, in 1808, a tract of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-one acres of land located on Bentley’s Creek, 
in Luzerne (subsequently and now Bradford) County. 
James Chapman, the grantor to Roberts, held under a 
Pennsylvania patent, but the lands were claimed by other 
parties, who were occupying them under the Connecticut 
claim, and a long and tedious series of suits of ejectment, 
with negotiations for compromise, etc., followed. 

The journey from Gwynedd to Bentley’s Creek makes a 
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distance of about one hundred and seventy-five miles by 
the best route, which is that of the present railway: to the 
Lehigh River at Bethlehem, then northwestward over the 
mountains to Wilkes-Barre, and from there up the North 
Branch of the Susquehanna by Tunkhannock to Towanda. 
This is substantially the route of the first journey. Cad- 
walader was accompanied on it by his co-executor, William 
Foulke, of Gwynedd, and probably by Samuel Iden, of 
Richland. They rode in a wagon, and took seven days for 
the trip. Returning, they came in part by a different route, 
crossing southwardly the mountains, through what is now 
Sullivan County, into Columbia County, and striking the 
North Branch at Berwick; then bearing southeastward 
over the Nescopec and other ridges to Mauch Chunk, and 
so down the Lehigh to Bethlehem. 

His second trip Cadwalader seems to have made alone, 
and from the charges for toll, which appear too low for any 
sort of vehicle, he was probably on horseback, though he 
was then nearly sixty-two years old. This time he went up 
through Berks County, spending the first night with his 
Quaker friend, Thomas Lee,’ at Oley (or Maiden Creek), on 
the east bank of the Schuylkill, below Reading; thence by 
Hamburg and Catawissa to Bloomsburg, and thence north- 
ward through the Fishing Creek settlements into Sullivan 
County, and so to Bradford. His return was by Tunkhan- 
nock and Wilkes-Barre, then over the new turnpike towards 
Easton, by the Wind Gap to Bethlehem. This trip required 
six days only, going up, though the distance by this route, 
from Gwynedd to Sheppard’s Tavern on the New York 
line, appears by Cadwalader’s memoranda to be one hun- 
dred and eighty-three miles. 

The charges to the traveller, at the hotels where he 
stopped, are of interest. At Sellersville, in Bucks County, 
Thomas Sellers charged him twenty-five cents for dinner, as 


1 Thomas Lee had married Mary Boone, who was the daughter of 
James Boone (uncle to Daniel, the Kentucky pioneer) and Mary Foulke. 
Mary Lee was a second cousin of Cadwalader, but had recently died, 
at the age of eighty-six. 
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he went up, and the same sum, when he came back, for 
“two quarts of oats, a gill of wine bitters, and cakes.” <At 
several places the charges were eighteen and three-quarter 
cents for breakfast and fifty cents for supper and lodging.’ 

The memoranda of the first trip are as follows: 

1823, August 28th.—[Left home.] To Jesse Iden’s [Rich- 
land, Bucks County] 21 miles: expenses, 2 cents toll, and 
25 cents at Seller’s [tavern, now Sellersville]. 

29th.—Set off at 4 past five; 13 miles to Butz’s, 2 miles 
beyond Lehigh; thence, 13 miles to George Heller’s [Wind 
Gap], and 4 miles to A. Shaffer’s all night. 

30th.—Set off at $ past 5; 10 miles to Sox’s [Sach’s] tav- 
ern [on Broad Mountain] to breakfast; 14} to Buck’s; 14} 
to Wilkes-Barre, 4 past 8 at night. 

31st.—Set off at 8 o’clock; paid at Wilkes-Barre $2.81; 
paid at Wilson’s, 9 miles, 12} cents, [and] toll 16; at 
Ayres’s 31, toll 16; ferriage 40 and 25; 14 miles to the 
river at mouth of Tunkhannock [Creek], Col. Bucking- 
ham’s, over night. 

Sept. Ist—6 miles to Isaac Osterhout’s to breakfast, ex- 
penses .93; passing through a variegated country, soil choc- 
olate colour; one valley of the greatest timber, mixed of 
almost all kinds. Welding wagon bolt at Meshoppen, 10 
cents; 104 miles to Joshua Sturdivant’s, Tuscarora Creek, 
31} cents; to Wyalusing, 8 miles, 49 cents; 6 miles to 
Lefevre’s over night, $1.44. 


1 These charges, however, were not below the general custom of even 
a later day. Before the war (say thirty years ago,—1854), Jacob Quill- 
man, at the Veranda House, Norristown, charged but twenty-five cents 
for dinner, abundant and good, though plain. Here is a bill of David 
Acuff, at the Gwynedd Hotel, a few years earlier: 

The Board of Officers of Gwynedd Election District, October 10th, 
1843, 


To Davin Acurr, Dr. 


To 7 Dinners @ 373 ; 5 A . $2.62 
“7 Suppers @ 31} ‘ ‘ , . 2.18} 
“ Drink & Segars . ; , . . 1.75 


“ Stationery 
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2nd.—1 mile to J. W. Dininger’s, 31} cents; 10 miles to 
Towanda, on the west side of the river; 6 miles to Henry 
Wilhelm’s, night. 

3d.—8 miles to Athens, crossing Chemung on a bridge at 
the town (Indian Narrows) 2 miles above Tioga, thence 4 
miles to Isaac Sheppard’s, up the Chemung; now in York 
State, an oak line tree about 30 perches in front of the tav- 
ern. Excellent road; ague. 

[He was now occupied with the business on which he had 
come for five days. His return is thus noted :] 

Sept. 9th.—Left Meansville [Towanda] at 8 o’clock; 3} 
miles to the turnpike’ at Towanda creek, at Wilcock’s; 11} 
miles to Miller’s, turnpike toll .52; to Amos Ellis’s, 11 
miles, over night. 

10th.—12 miles to Joseph Watson’s, at the middle gate, ex- 
penses, including toll, .624; to Koon’stown, 9 miles, 45 cents, 
toll 64; to Berwick, 12 miles, over night at John Jones’. 

11th (th day).—Bill, $2.75; 11 miles to Abm. Klatz’s, 
expenses .373; over Niscopack mt. to Felix Bisel’s, 13 
miles; over the Buck and Spring mts. into Quakake Valley, 
8 miles; Mauch Chunk, over night. 

12th.—11 miles to Craig’s, at the [Lehigh Water] Gap, 
40 cts.; then 10 miles to Geo. Palmer’s, toll 6}; expense, 
mending bolt, 10 cts; 11 miles to Bethlehem, over night, 
expenses $2.00, toll .20, cakes 12}. 

13th.— At Jesse Iden’s ; settled all our joint expenses with 
Sam’l Iden; amount $17.29} each, which was also made 
even with William Foulke; then paid Jesse Iden 75 cents. 

14th—At Thos. Sellers’ paid for 2 qts oats, gill of wine 
bitters, & cakes, 25 cents. 


1 This was the Susquehanna and Tioga turnpike, extending from Ber- 
wick, on the North Branch of the Susquehanna, up into New York State. 
It was a very extensive public work, “‘ projected,” says Day (‘‘ Historical 
Collections of Pennsylvania,” p. 136), “at the early settlement of Brad- 
ford County, about 1802-4, and driven through the then wilderness by 
the exertions of Philadelphians and others interested in the lands.” 
(These dates, however, may be misleading. In Gordon’s “Gazetteer,” 
1832, it is stated to have been chartered in 1818. The State subscribed 
$30,400 to its stock. Its completion was subsequent to 1820.) 
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Sept. 16th, 1823.—Be it remembered that the whole 
amount of moneys Expended & paid by Cadw’r Foulke, 
on the Journey to the mouth of Bently’s Creek (Well’s 
burg), for Traveling and other Expenses, and Including 
Attor’s fees, Prothon’s, and Recorder’s fees is $27.73}; the 
time spent was from August 28th to Septbr 14th, both dates 
Included, making 18 days. 


Statement of a Journey ¢ Expenses to Bradford county.* 


May 24th, 1826.—To Abraham Everhart’s [Skippack- 
ville], 10 miles, .12} cents ; to Henry Krep’s, 10 miles, .183c; 
to Thomas Lee’s, over night, 14 miles. 

25th.—To Benjamin Lightfoot’s, 10 miles, 183¢c; to Ham- 
burg; to Ben. Bensiner’s, 17 miles, 11 cents; turnpike toll, 
6 cents; to Raiver’s tavern, over night, 10 miles, 48c. 

26th.—To Fry’s tavern, breakfast, 8 miles, 30 cents; to 
Boyer’s tavern, 9 miles, 124c; to Catawissa Town, 14 miles, 
11 cents; to Bloomsburg, over night, 4 miles, .73 cents. 

27th.—To Jacob Shoemaker’s, breakfast, 9 miles, 34 cents ; 
to Seward,— Allegheny, 15 miles, 9 cents; to Amos Ellis’s, 
over night, 12 miles, 75 cents; turnpike toll for 40 miles, 
24 cents. 

28th [Sabbath].—To Miller’s, 9 miles, $1; to Meansville 
[Towanda], 15 miles. 

29th.—Remained at Meansville, attending to and arrang- 
ing business, and preparing for going to Wellsburg, Bent- 
ley Creek. 

30th.—To Sheppard’s tavern, in York State, dinner, 17 
miles, 33 cents; to Wellsburg, over night, 12 miles, .37}. 

31st.—To James Covell’s, & return; turnpike toll, 17 
miles, 134 cents; to James Long’s, Sugar Creek, over night, 
12 miles, 56}. 

June 1st.—To Meansville [Towanda], bill $3.62}; crackers 
& cheese .183.? 


1 Cadwalader Foulke’s notes on his second trip to Bentley’s Creek. 
* Was this a “ levy’s” worth of crackers and a “ fip’s” worth of cheese, 
or the reverse of that? 
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2nd.—Left Meansville, 7 o’clock, ferriage .10; Wyalusing, 
16 miles, .18?; Joshua Sturtivant’s, 8 miles, .08; John Pre- 
vost’s (a Frenchman, excellent), over night, 104 miles, .624. 

3d.—To J. B. Tuttle’s, Tunkhannock, breakfast, 6 miles, 
.874; to Benj. Gardner’s, 15 miles, 7 cents; to Wilkesbarre, 
15 miles, 9 cents; to Sayre’s, over night, 64 miles, .25. 

4th.—To Frederick Deitrick’s (Bear Creek,) breakfast, 23 
miles, .53; to George Sox’s [Sach’s], 12} miles, 18} cents; 
to Wm. Sox’s, 7} miles, 11 cents; (paid for 47 miles turn- 
pike, Easton & Wilkesbarre,' toll, 45 cents); to Abraham 
Shaffer’s, over night, 10 miles, .73. 

5th—To George Heller’s, Wind Gap, breakfast, 8 miles, 
.373 cents: to Seigfritz’s, 14 miles, 23 cents; to Quaker- 
town, 15 miles. 

6th—To Peter Convear’s, 15 miles, 20 cents; home, 5 
miles. 

Total of expenses for the trip, $14.08}.? 


1 This was an early and important turnpike road, chartered in 1804 
and completed about 1815. The State gave it twelve thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. 

2 The precise statement of half- and even quarter-cents strikes us, now, 
rather oddly ; but in the days of “levies” and “fips” the fractions of a 
cent were carefully considered and counted. Cadwalader probably car- 
ried half-cents with him to pay his toll charges exactly. 
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LAFAYETTE’S ADDRESS TO THE INDIANS.—The following address of 
Lafayette to the Indians was made at Fort Stanwix in 1784. In 1778 
he accompanied General Schuyler and Colonel Duane to the Council 
held at Johnstown, where he was adopted by the Indians under the 
name of Kayew/a. The words “Free Translation, Lafayette,” attached 
to the document before us is in the general’s handwriting. 


“In meeting my Children I give thanks to Heaven which has con- 
ducted me to this place of Peace where, you smoke together the pipe of 
friendship. 

“Tf you remember the voice of Kayewlaa, call to mind also his advice, 
and the belts, which he has often sent you. I come to thank the faith- 
ful Children, the Sachems, the Warriors, and such as have been my Mes- 
sengers, and if Paternal memory did not sooner forget i// than good, I 
might be disposed to punish those, who in opening their ears, have shut 
their hearts, who blindly taking up the hatchet, have been in danger of 
striking their own Father. 

“That the American cause is just, I formerly told you, that it is the 
cause of humanity, that it is your cause in particular, that you ought at 
least to remain neutral, and that the brave Americans would defend, 
both their liberty and yours, that your fathers, the French, would take 
them by the hand, that the white birds would cover their shores, that 
the great Onondio, like the Sun would dispel the clouds which sur- 
aaa you and that the adverse projects would vanish like a sinking 
0g. 

"i Not to listen to Kayewlaa was the advice given you from another 
quarter, but you were also told that the Northern Army would enter 
Boston in triumph, that the Southern would conquer Virginia, that the 

reat chief Warrior Washington at the head of your Fathers and 
Reothor would be forced to abandon the Country. Those who put their 
hand before your eyes, have not failed to open their own. Peace has en- 
sued—you know the conditions of it, & I shall do a favor to some of 
you, by speaking thro’ pity a repetition of them. 

“My predictions have been fulfilled. Open your ears to the new 
advice of your Father, and let my voice be heard among all the Nations. 

“ What have you ever gained my Children? What have you not lost 
in European quarrels? Be more wise than the White men, keep peace 
among yourselves, and since the great council of the United States is, 
in their goodness disposed to treat with you, profit of those good disposi- 
tions. Forget not that the Americans are the intimate friends of your 
Fathers the French. This alliance is as durable, as it has been success- 
ful. The great Onondio has given forever his hand to your brothers, 
who offer you theirs, and by this means we shall form a salutary chain. 
To satisfy yourselves of it, Trade with the Americans, with those of 
your fathers who may cross the great Lake. The manufactures of 


VoL. xtv.—21 
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France, are known to you, and your experience will lead you to prefer 
them. They will be to you, a token of the Alliance. 

“Tn selling your Lands, do not consult the Keg of rum, and give them 
away to the first adventurer, but let the American Chiefs, and yours 
united around the Fire, settle reasonable terms. 

“ At present my Children you know, that if some have a title to the 
acknowledgments of Congress, there are many whose only recourse is in 
their clemency, and whose passed faults call for reparations. 

“If you hearken well my Children I have said eno’ to you—Repeat 
my words one to another. Whilst on the other side of the great Lakes, 
I shall hear you with pleasure, and untill we shall again smoke our 
Pipes together, and be together under the same huts, I wish you good 
health, successful huntings, union, and plenty, and the fulfilment of all 
dreams, which promise you happiness. 

“Free translation 
“ LAFAYETTE.” 


LETTER OF CORNPLANTER.—Garyan-wah-gah, or the Cornplanter, 
the celebrated chief of the Seneca Indians, was a half-breed, the son of 
John O’Beal, an Indian trader. His effort to eradicate intemperance 
from his nation is well known, some of the evil effects of which he refers 
to in the following letter. He died on the Sencca reservation in Penn- 
sylvania in February of 1836. 

“ GENESADEGO 3° Decr. 1795. 

“T thank the States for Making Me Such kind ofers. We have Made 
Peace with the united States as Long as Water Runs which was the 
Reason that I build’t a Mill in order to Suport My family By it. More 
so Because I am getting old & Not ableto Hunt. I also thank the States 
for the Pleashure I now feel in Meeting them again in friendship you 
have sent a Man to Make a Bargain with me for a sertain time which I 
Do not Like to Do. But as long as My Mill Makes Boards the united 
States shall always have them in Preference to aney at the Market Price 
& when you want No more Boards I cant Make Blankets of them. As 
for the Money you have sent if I have not Boards to the Amount leav 
it and I will pay it on Boards in the Spring. 

“T thank you kindly for the things you have sent Me I would thank 
Magar Craig or Col. Butler to Let Col. Pickering & Gn' Washington 
know that there is a Grate Deal of Damage Done in this Country by 
Liquor Capt. Brant has kiled his Son & other Cheifs has Done the same 
& when the Drink was gone & they Began to think on the Horrid Crime 
they had Comited the Resigned their Comand in the Nation two Cheifs 
has been kiled the one at fort franklin the other at Genesee I have sent 
a Speech to the States Conserning the Cheif kiled at franklin & has 
Been — all Sumer to Receive Pay for him But can see no Sign of 
its Coming I am By My self to Bear all the Burden of the People. Now 
father take Pitty on me & Send me 40 Dollars worth of Black Wampum 
& 10 of White & I expect to see it in two Months & an half as I Must 
Make New Cheifs with it again that time to help Me. 

“T wish to hear from My Son and what Progress he is Making in his 
Learning and as soon as he is Learned enough I want him at Home 
Manage My Business for Me I will leave it all to my father Gn' Wash- 
ington to Gudge when he is Learned enough. My Compliments to My 
father & the united States & I wish that it was posible for me to live 
forever in the united States. 


his 
“To Masor CRAIG. Capt X O BEAL” 
mark 
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LETTER OF Mrs. ELIZABETH DucHE TO HER MOTHER, Mrs. MARY 
HopkKINSON. 
“ ASYLUM LAMBETH 
“ Aug 3" 1783. 
“My DEAR MAMA 

“We have received your letter with those from the rest of our dear 
family, they were truly affectionate but so much upon y° negative in re- 
gard to the subject so near our hearts that it was a considerable abate- 
ment to the pleasure they would have otherwise given us. However it 
is certainly right we should know the worst, for a deception in such a 
case might be attended with infinite consequence to our future happiness, 
and we have nothing now to do but submit to him who orders everything 
by number weight & measure: and altho’ the good he means to do us by 
this rejection is at present hid from our sight, we may rest assured it is 
the best thing for us. This I am as confident of as that I exist. The 
poor children feel the disappointment very sensibly particularly Hetty 
who is frequently in tears upon the occasion but I hope she will get y* 
better of it in time. 

“I know not when I had more pleasure than in seeing our Philad* 
friends. Mrs. Hare was very much shocked at her son’s appearance, nor 
do I wonder at it for I never saw him so much emaciated, however he is 
so much recovered already that it is not doubted but that his native air 
will restore him to perfect health. Since I last wrote I have been very 
much entertained with a sight that I believe I may venture to say that 
no part of the world can produce such another—this was the Charity 
Children collected from all y® different Parishes in London who amounted 
to 5000 in number. These were all placed on seats erected in a circular 
form under ye Dome of St Pauls Church which my brother will describe 
to you. They were all dressed in their different Uniforms & each School 
had its Standard bearer with emblematical figures upon each Standard. 
The company were in the Centre when the Children joined the Choir 
in singing the Gloria Patri, it was so overcoming that I almost forgot I 
was upon earth & had they been dressed in white they would have an- 
swered the idea of so many Cherubs, which help to form y* heavenly Host, 
but in order to enjoy this Idea I was obliged to forget that each of these 
had a human polluted heart. There is nothing I have met with in Eng- 
land pleases me so much as y* many different public Charities and was 
I to excel in y* descriptive, which you know I never yet did, I might prob- 
ably give you some satisfaction. However I cannot refrain from making 
another attempt by describing a scene at White Hall Chapel, it was what 
is called distributing the King’s bounty which is done every Maundy 
Thursday. There are 150 poor people who bring cards of recommenda- 
tion from people of rank—they stood in regular order in y* middle of 
the Chaple with these tickets in their hands ready to deliver when called 
upon. There are 4 Clergymen in their Gowns & white scarfs with two 
yards of Linen wound round their waists with part hanging down like a 
Towel. They stand in a train one before y* other—near the first there 
was two of the largest Chests I had ever seen—they contained clothin 
which the Clergyman who stood nearest the Chest took out & delivere 
to the second & so on to the last who delivered them to y* poor men 
upon their delivering the Tickets, the Cloths were one pair of Shoes & 
Stockings, Cloth for a suit of Clothes & Linnen for 2 Shirts, after this 
ceremony was over there entered several yeomen of the Guards dressed 
in scarlet & gold y° first of them that entered had an immense large gilt 
or gold Dish upon his head containing red Purses & white ditto’s of each 
tied together, the red purses contained a Guinea in Silver & the white 
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as many silver Te as the King is of age; these were delivered to y® 
Women as well as the men. The Clergymen being girded with the 
Linnen was in imitation of our Saviour being girded with a Towel when 
he washed the Deciples feet. Upon the whole it was a most pleasing 
sight particularly to our family who had never seen anything like it. 

“T am much pleased with Mrs Bingham’s account of your situation, 
and I am happy to find it is so much better than it has been. She tells 
me you have agreeable people with you & that you live very comfort- 
able—Remember me to all my dear friends & tell them tho’ I have little 
prospect of ever seeing them or my native Country I shall ever retain 
the highest regard for them & a grateful sense of their kindness to me. 

“You will now have an opportunity of writing almost every week, & 
I know my ever indulgent parent will not omit giving me that satisfac- 
tion, it is y® only one r now can expect. I can truly say that hearing of 
your health and happiness will ever be the greatest consolation to your 
affectionate E. DucHE 

“P.S. We all wrote by D' Denormandy By him M* Duché sent you 
a sett of his Sermons elegantly bound. 

“T refer you to Mrs Meade for an answer to your last letter—I had 
only time to write to her.” 


CLARKSON MEmorR.—In the Memoir of Matthew Clarkson some un- 
certainty was expressed as to his family connection with the artist Ben- 
jamin West. Since the printing of the book I found in Dr. Fisher’s 
admirable “ Life of Professor B. Silliman” a letter of West’s to Colonel 
Trumbull, dated London, October 14, 1790, in which he says, “ the 
favourable opportunity by my nephew John Clarkson, returning to Phila- 
delphia, I could not permit to pass without giving you this letter ;” and, 
again, “ my nephew John Clarkson will show you the print of St Paul, 
from the picture at Greenwich” (Vol. II. 391, 393). This seems to in- 
timate that Rachel West (‘‘ Memoir,” p. 23), wife of John Clarkson, was 
sister of the painter. 

The Rev. David Clarkson was rector of the Mortlake Church, Surrey ; 
then he surrendered the living rather than yield to the compulsory 
“conformity.” In Ellis’s “ Letters of English History,” Third Series, 
IV. 209, there is this sentence in a letter of Archbishop Laud (1637) : 
“To this Rectory [Wimbleton] Putney & Mortlake are chapels of ease ; 
and Mortlake hath been for divers years, and is at present, a place of 
great inconformity, and there usually such are placed as will take little 
from your lessee, and live upon the humour of the people.” 

In 1888 was published in London “‘ A History of the Independents or 
Dissenters at Mortlake, in the county of Surrey, with an account of 
their chapel and the various pastors who have officiated since the year 
1662. By John Eustace Anderson.” 44 pages. J. H. 

Trenton, September 13, 1890. 


WILL oF CHARLES THOMSON.—We are indebted to Mr. William J. 
Buck for this copy of the will of Charles Thomson, so well known as the 
secretary of the Continental Congress. 


“In the name of God, Amen. I Charles Thomson of the Township 
of Lower Merion and County of Montgomery, and State of Pennsylva- 
nia, being desirous to settle all my Worldly affairs whilst I have capacity 
so to do, make and ordain this to be my last Will and Testament. 
Hereby revoking and making void all former wills by me at any time 
made, and first I desire to be Buried in the old Burying ground at Har- 
rington where I now live, and as to my worldly cctane, f 


give, devise and 
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bequeath the same as follows: I give and devise all my estate real and 
personal and mixed unto my nephew John Thomson of New Castle 
County in the State of Delaware and to his Heirs and Assigns in fee 
Simple, subject to and Charged with the payment of the rents, issues, 
profits and interest thereof unto my aged sister Mary Thomson for and 
during the term of her Natural Life, and lastly I nominate and appoint 
my nephew John Thomson as aforesaid my sole Executor of this my last 
will and testament. In Witness whereof I have here unto set my hand 
and seal this Twenty Ninth day of January A.D., one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty two. Signed, sealed, published and delivered by 
the said testator as his last will and testament in presence of us who in 
his presence and at his Request have subscribed as Witnesses. 

“ CHARLES THOMSON [SEAL] 

“ CHARLES THOMSON 

“Jos. C. MoRGAN, 

“ JOHN MATHEYS. 

“Charles Thomson being asked why he wrote his name twice to the 
within answered that the first was not plain, and that he wrote the 
second time that it might be better understood. 

“ Jos. C. MorGAN, 
“ JoHN MATHEYs. 
“ January 29th, 1822. 

“ Montgomery County, ss. The aforesaid Witnesses who being duly 
affirmed and sworn, September 13th, 1824. 

““JoHN MARKLEY, Register. 

“Sept. 18th, 1824, the foregoing will of Charles Thomson was proved 
under seal of office.” 


OnonDAGA NAMES OF MontHs.—An Indian friend recently gave me 
the old Onondaga names of the months, which were likely to be lost, 
and which he wished to have preserved. In Loskiel’s ‘‘ Moravian Mis- 
sions” is an account of the Delaware months, but he does not give the 
Indian words, and commences with the spring. In Pennsylvania, of 
course, the season is earlier. Because they caught shad in March the Del- 
awares called that the shad-fish month. April was the planting month, 
and May the time for hoeing Indian corn. June was the month when 
the deer became red; July the time for hilling corn. In August the 
corn was in the milk, and from this the month had a name. September 
was the first month of autumn, October the harvest month, and Novem- 
ber the month for hunting. December was the time when the bucks 
cast their horns; January the squirrel month, or the time when chip- 
muks came out of their holes, and February the month of frogs, as they 
then began to croak in Southern Pennsylvania. Zeisberger gives the 
Indian names of some of these. 

The Onondaga names were obtained by Albert Cusick from John 
Jacobs (Ke-nent-too-te, “ Hemlock sticking up”), an old Onondaga. 
Although the White Dog feast, in January or February, is the beginning 
of the religious year, yet in other ways the year began in the fall, when 
the Indians went out to hunt, and I shall follow this arrangement: 

October—Chut-ho-wa-ah, little cold. 

November—Chut-ho-wa-go-nah, large cold. 

December—Tis-ah, little long day (1.e., not very long). 

January—Tis-go-nah, longer day. 

February—Ka-na-to-ha, winter ecw fall (i.e., those that have stuck 
on the trees), 

March—Ka-na-to-go-nah, winter leaves fall and fill up the large holes. 
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That is, the high March winds blow all the leaves into the hollows in 
the woods. 

April—E-sut-ah, warm and good days, but not planting time. 

_ May—-O-yea-ie-go-nah, strawberries ripe and the leaves are in full 
size. 

June—Ses-ka-hah, sun goes for long days. 

July—Ses-ka-hah-go-nah, sun goes for longer days. (The longest 
day.) A natural mistake. Perhaps the syllable “hah” should be 
omitted. 

August—Ken-ten-ah, the deer sheds its hair. 

September—Ken-ten-ah-go-nah, deer in its natural fur. 

As in the case of the Delaware names some allowances have to be 
made in these divisions. 

From the same source I had the names of the week-days, which cannot 
be very old: 

Sunday—Ah-wen-tah-to-ken-te, holy day. 

Monday—Ah-wen-tah-ten-tah-ee, holy day over. 

Tuesday—Te-ken-wah-tont-ah, second one (i.¢., after Sunday). 

ellen between the days (e., the middle of the 
week). 

Thursday—Kah-yea-ie-wah-tont-ah, fourth one. 

Friday—Wicks-wah-tont-ah, fifth one. 

Saturday—En-tuck-tah, near the (holy) day. 

These names have not before appeared, and would soon have been 
lost. I think “ wisk” is the more common word for five, but have ob- 
served a difference in this, which may be one of dialect. 

W. M. BEAvucHAMP. 


GENERAL SULLIVAN’S ATTACK ON STATEN ISLAND, 1777.—A British 
officer of the Fifty-second Foot, writing home under date of August 24, 
1777, | i the following account of General Sullivan’s attack on Staten 
Island: 

“The rebels on the night before last made a descent on this island, to 
the number of 2500 men, commanded by Major-General Sullivan and 
two brigadiers. I already informed you that Brigadier-General Camp- 
bell was left here to command in this island, with two foreign regiments 
and the Fifty-second Regiment, the whole not exceeding nine hundred 
men. The intention of the rebels upon this occasion was to invest us 
with a superior force, while they made a diversion at the same time upon 
New York Island. They attacked a post of our provincials at the dis- 
tance of three miles from our camp, and made the lieutenant-colonel, a 
major, and 30 privates prisoners ; they then directed their course through 
the centre of the island, with a view to surprise two battalions of Provin- 
cials (I should have told you that, besides the 900 Regulars, 400 Provin- 
cials were posted as guards on different parts of the island) about 200 
strong, and to carry off the whole cattle on the island with all the well- 
affected inhabitants. 

“Our numbers being so small, they did not expect that we should quit 
our camp and redoubts ; however, they were mistaken, and General Camp- 
bell ordered the Fifty-second and Waldeck Regiments to get under arms 
and attack the enemy. No time was lost; but having very bad intelligence 
we made several retreats before we could trace the route the rebels took. 
The two regiments together did not make up 500 men. The Anspach 
and our old men were left to guard the redoubts. 

“ After having marched 18 miles, the Fifty-second came up with the 
rear of the rebels at a bay called the Blazing Star, where they were busy 
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embarking. However, a hot engagement ensued, which did not continue 
above five minutes, when 300 of the rebels, commanded by a lieutenant- 
colonel, two majors, five or six captains, 24 officers in all, and a number 
of subalterns, cried out for quarter and clubbed their arms. The Wal- 
deck regiment was at this time two miles behind, not being able to keep 
up. I prevented, as much as possible, any effusion of blood, but in the 
havock of such cases, it was impossible to prevent it wholly. The num- 
ber I have mentioned became prisoners, and being equal to the number 
of the captors, it was impossible to do more, so the rest got off. 

“‘Our advantage upon this occasion was great; we had command of 
ground and had two six-pounders (field pieces), which with grape did 
great execution among the rebels. Had it not been for the treachery of 
an officer of the Provincials, we should have taken and killed the whole 
of this detachment, sent by the rebels to this island in full assurance of 
carrying everything before them. 

“The night the rebels attacked us, they also attacked King’s-bridge, 
and took off a captain’s guard of Provincials; troops were immediately 
sent after them te General Clinton, but the rebels got off with their 
prisoners. They also made, the same night, an attack on our posts on 
Long Island; what success they had there is not yet well known, but 
their chief attack was here in which they have lost at least 500 men, 
with a loss on our side not exceeding 50, including the Provincials,” 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.—Count 
Christoferi, Private Secretary of the Pope, at Rome, and a well-known 
antiquarian and archeologist, writing to an esteemed correspondent on 
the subject of documents relating to the discoveries in America to be 
found in the Vatican Library, states,— 

“Many of the early documents now being brought to light were for 
years, even centuries, lying hidden in the Castle of St. Angelo, where 
they had been thrust into leathern bags, originally for safety, and then 
forgotten. Under direction of the present Pope, they are for the first 
time thoroughly catalogued as far as possible: the variety of matter is 
so great that letters, reports, etc., have rather to be massed together than 
separately indexed.” 


CoaTE[s], LEEDS, AND STEELMAN FAamILy REcorD.—On the fly-leaf 
to the New Testament in a Bible, printed by Thomas Basket, London, 
1758, in the possession of Mrs. Chalkley 8. Leeds, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, the following is recorded : 


John Coate [sic], Born January y* 2d. 1747-8 y®7™ day of y® week at 11 
o’Clock in the Morning. 

Mary Coate Born September y* 26" 1749 y® 3" day of y® week 10 o’clock 
in y® Morning. 

Daniel Leeds Born July y® 25” 1752 y® 7" Day of y® week at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Jeremiah Leeds Born March y® 4" 1754 y* 3 day of y® week about 


oon. 
— Leeds Born July y® 30" 1756 y* 7 day of y* week about 

oon. 

Dorothy Leeds Born July y* 30" 1756 y* 7" Day of y* week at 7 o’clock 
afternoon. 

Sarah Leeds wife of John Leeds was Born September 19” 1721/2 old 
stile these are their children. 
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Mrs. Jeremiah Leeds, the mother of Chalkley S. Leeds, was a Milli- 
cent Steelman. The following family record is from a book formerly be- 
longing to her called “The Young Man’s Companion.” 


Peter Steelman the son of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman his wife 
was born the 28 day december in the year of our Lord 1779. 

Jesse Steelman the son of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman his wife 
was born the 21" day of September 1781. 

Hannah Steelman the daughter of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman 
his wife was born the 25th day of August 1783. 

Judith Steelman the daughter of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman 
his wife was born the 13 day of March 1785. 

Sarah Steelman the daughter of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman 
his wife was born the 12th day of July 1788. 

Melesent Steelman the daughter of Isaac Steelman and Mary his wife 
was born the 30th day of August 1792. 

Isaac Steelman the son of Isaac Steelman and Mary Steelman his wife 
was born the 5th day of March 1795. 


LETTER OF Dr. SAMUEL PRESTON MooreE.—The following letter 
from Dr. Moore to his father-in-law, Dr. Richard Hill, has not heretofore, 
I believe, appeared in print. It is not to be found in the collection 

ublished by the late John Jay Smith, under the title ‘“‘ Letters of Dr. 
ichard Hill and his Children,” Philadelphia, 1854, ae Be 


“ PHILADA June 7 1758 
“DEAR FATHER 

“Thine by Chancellor with the agreeable account of thy safe arrival 
was exceeding acceptable to us all and esteemed another instance of 
Divine favour to our Families. 

“The five pipes of wine proved good of the sort & Sam! Grisly has en- 
gaged to buy $ at 35£. . . . Wister and Kepley say they have bought 
under 30£ of the Stedmans. . . . I shall make the most of these or any 
other thou mayst think proper to commit to my care, notwithstanding 
my other Business . . . for the sake of clearing myself of my own & 
Bro Hills engagements which I am extremely anxious to do before I 
dye. . . . Adm! Boscowen is arrived at Hallifax & join’d by Lt Cha’ 
Hardy & all the American Transports and were to sail yesterday, there 
are 2 French ships of the Line & 4 Frigates in Louisbourgh & now it is 
to be hoped more may be prevented getting in as the Adm! has such a 
strong squadron. Strong Forces are intended against Crown point & 
Fort du Quesne, the 3 attacks to be made about the same time. Provi- 
dence only can give the victory but mortals may conjecture there will be 
a deluge of Blood & the Empire of America perhaps Britain influenced 
if not determined by the events this summer. 

“Coll Tucker says in a letter to R Meredith that thy Brig arrived I 
think the 11" instant & nothing more of her. I am with much love to 
all Thy very affect® son 

“Samt PRESTON Moore.” 


REYNIER Tyson.—It is quite interesting to note the different spellings 
of Reynier Tyson’s name. While he seems to have been a person of 
much character, and a man of influence and property, he was not able 
to write. There being no uniformity in the efforts to Anglicize his name, 
many different spellings resulted. To his will the name is written Rey- 
near Tyson, and the Recorder’s index gives itas Rynear Tyson. Stephen 
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Jenkins and Robert Hugh, the appraisers of his estate, give it Roynor 
Tyson, while in other old records I find it spelled Rhiner Thysen, 
Rheinert Tisen, Reineir Tissen, Reinier Tyson, Reinert Tisen, Reinert 
Tissen (Thomas Story’s spelling), and Reinier Tissen. Watson generally 
spells the name Reiner Tyson, and Hon. S. W. Pennypacker, Reynier 
Tyson. His children spelled their surname Tyson and Tysen, the former 
being the name as spelled by the family to-day. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


LETTERS OF GENERALS WAYNE, O’HARA, AND Hopepon.—We are 
indebted to Isaac Craig, Esq., Allegheny, Pennsylvania, for copies of the 
following letters in his autograph collection : 

‘* HEADQUARTERS, 
“ GREENEVILL, 4th July 1794 


“Sir 

‘“‘T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, 
and am much pleased at the account you give of a plentiful supply of 
Forage & Stores, and the means of transport both in your own and the 
Contractors departments which will rather require to be increased than 
otherwise. 

“The Enemy to the number of between 1000 & 1500 Warriors attacked 
our Escort on the morning of the 80th ulto close in with Fort Recovery 
and immediately followed that attack by a General assault from all quar- 
ters upon that Post, in which they were repulsed with considerable 
Slaughter, however they continued a heavy and distant fire upon the 
Garrison for the remainder of the day, and by intervals during the night 
and morning of the 1st instant, but were ultimately compelled to retreat 
between the hours of 12 & 2 O’Clock of that day, and were followed for 
a little distance by Capt Gibson and part of the Garrison who called & 
invited them to return & fight, this produced a hideous yell from the 
thick Coverts in which large bodies of the enemy were secreted and 
served as a direction where to deliver the Shells, and they appeared to 
take proper effect and soon put a period to the yelling, and precipitated 
the retreat of this numerous herd of Savages.— 

“We had 21 Officers and Soldiers killed, and 29 wounded during the 
Action, among the first the Gallant & ever to be regretted Major 
M°Mahon, the brave Captain Hartshorne, Lieut. Craig & Cornet Terry, 
—among the latter the intrepid Capt. Taylor of the Dragoons and Lieut. 
Drake of the Infantry: there is but one Soldier missing. The Dragoons 
suffer’d most—out of 50 in toto, 21 were either killed or wounded, 23 
horses are in our possession but almost all of them wounded—the bal- 
ance 27 were generally killed in the reiterated charges made by that gal- 
lant Corps—Hence you will see the immediate necessity of the purchase 
of 50 Dragoon horses to replace this loss, which you will please to order 
to be procured and forwarded with all possible dispatch, perhaps they 
may be obtained in time to come on with the last detachment of Volun- 
teers of Kentucky. 

“* You will please to be punctual in the arrival of the escort and Con- 
voy from Fort Washington at Fort Hamilton, on or before the 6th in- 
stant as heretofore directed—where they will be reinforced by a strong 
Detachment from this place, at about the same moment, nor can their 
immediate return be delayed without the utmost risk and damage, it is 
to be clearly understood that waggons or Carriages are totally out of the 
question, nor shall the present Convoy be encumbered or committed by 
them on any pretext whatever, the Commanding Officer of the Detach- 
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ment will be instructed accordingly—Corn & Whiskey are wanted but 
the Convoy and Escort cannot be delayed on account of a deficiency in 
either Article, because this is the only place in which they can receive 
effectual protection, & where they are effectually wanted to facilitate the 
advance of the Army & for which your presence is indispensably neces- 
sary.— 
“T am with respect & esteem 
“your most Ob‘ Hble Servt 
“ ANTY WAYNE 
“To CoLONEL JAMES O’ HARA 
“Q. M. Gen! Fort Washington” 


“Fort WASHINGTON, July 5, 1794. 
“Str, 

“ The enclosed letter from the Commander-in-Chief dated yesterday, 
at Head Quarters will give you a general Idea of the disposition of the 
Indians, and of the result of their attack on the Escort, and Fort Re- 
covery, on the 30th Ultimo. 

“ Major M*Mahon, in whose fall we have lost a good man and Excel- 
lent officer, marched a detachment of 50 Dragoons, and 90 Rifle men on 
the 29th from Head Quarters to Fort Recovery with a large supply of 
Sa and safely lodged his convoy.—on the morning of the 30th 

Ir. William Wilson having ordered the Contractor’s Horses out about 
half a mile to graze, they were fired upon by a party of Indians; upon 
which the Major at the Head of the Dragoons, ordered a general charge ; 
both Horse and foot were beat back, Rallied, and charged asecond time, 
but being overpowered by numbers, retreated to the Fort, and were fol- 
lowed up, and the assault made as Represented by the General. 

“ Notwithstanding the well known custom of the Indians cautious car- 
rying away of their dead, our People are in possession of ten Scalps— 
and other proofs of their having dearly paid for their temerity. 

“Mr. Southerland arrived a few minutes ago with a Boat loaded with 
corn and oats, and he says, in very good order. I am sorry that Forget 
is so remarkably unfortunate. I expected to received by his Boat, the 
Spelter Sodder,’ saddles and Horsemen’s Tents. all being immediately 
wanted but I am informed that he got wrecked and was obliged to land 
his Cargoe near Buffaloe ; 

“T know of no difficiency in the department except Saddles and 
Horsemans Tents, and these were reported on the way three months 


oe. 
ne As I find my Stores of Grain considerably greater than was Re- 
ported, you will please to observe that you are not to run any Risque of 
either perplexity or damage, by pressing on forage in low water, or pur- 
chasing on unreasonable terms, you will at the same time continue to 
purchase on the terms proposed by my letter of the 11th Ultimo, pro- 
vided you can have the delivery made here, or in your Country at the 
proper Season for transporting it to this place.— 

“T wish you to forward all the twill’d Bags you can possibly procure, 
and if in your power, I pray you send all the whisky you Can in ten 
Gallon Kegs, and one thousand Extra Empty; two Dollars each being 
Offered here this day to no purpose, and Coopers not to be got.—I can 
say very little respecting the Kentucke Volunteers, the 10th & 14th 
are days appointed for their Rendezvous. I expect one thousand here 
on the 20th of this month, but the general opinion is not so sanguine.— 


1 Spelter Sodder was the name given to silver money in casks, 
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“ Enclosed you have despatches for the Secretary of War, which you 
will please to forward as soon as possible.— 
“Tam, 
“Sir, 
“Your Hum! Serv‘ 
“ JAMES O’HARA 


“Tsaac CRAIG, Esq? “Q. M. G. 
“D. Q. M. G.” 
“ PHILADELPHIA, 21 September, 1793. 
“DeEAR SIR 
“Tam favoured with your Letter of the 13" instant—Myself and 


family—Blessed be God are nearly recovered from the Malignant disor- 
der that has made such havock in our City, the scene has surpassed 
everything that [have before seen—the dying groans has filled our Ears 
all night, and the dead has rushed on our Eyes with the returning day— 
whole fainilies have been swept away—we have great cause for thank- 
fulness. With respect to smoking and repacking the Clothing, I believe 
nothing more was intended by the Secretary of War than attention in 
that way to the two last Loads that were packed—indeed I gave him at 
his request my opinion in writing on the subject,—that even that pre- 
caution as to the last Loads was unnecessary for reasons at large offered 
in my Letter—it was morally and almost Phisically impossible for in- 
fection to have reached any of the Clothing—indeed a large portion of 
the Clothing was on the road before there was any infection in the City 
—if however it were Necessary it would have been better to have taken 
the precaution when the Clothing had reached its destination—I never 
conceived it Necessary any where—I am sorry to find your own articles 
had not reached you—and that any part of the stores appear to been 
unnecessarily detained on the road. wish you to make particular in- 
quiry into the reasons for such detention, and if they are not satisfactory 
to you—Note it on the Back of the receipt which you give them, and I 
will then take proper Measures with the delinquents. 

“ The President of the United States is gone to Mount Vernon—the 
Secretary of the Treasury to New York—the Secretary of foreign affairs 
to Virginia, and the Secretary of War to Boston—the last has left my 
hands full of business—No franks are left, all Letters now Pay Postage 
—you will charge what you pay—No papers are printed, consequently 
you have no News, the Printers, with more than half the inhabitants of 
the City are gone into the Country, all business is at a stand. 

“T thank you for the Copy of my former Letter must request the same 
favor for this—I have no one to assist me—Knox'! is better, and removed 
into the country—adieu— 

“T am as ever 
“Sincerely yours 
“‘SAMUEL Hopepon. 
“ Magsor Isaac CRAIG 
“D. Q. M. Gen! 
“ Pittsburgh.” 


“ Miss St. Clair left at Muskingum a trunk, which she ordered to be 
left with Major Craig at Pitt—it was to have been in the Boat with Cap- 
tain Pratt—she is anxious to know if it has been received & is under his 
care—if so Major a benefit Miss St. Clair by trobling himself as 
far as to place it in a Waggon & direct it to her at Legonier—if it has 


1 William Knox, 
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not yet arrived to inquire for it on any Boat which may arrive & forward 
it the first opportunity—she is sorry to give Major Craig so much troble 
—but depending on his demonstrated goodness to her is emboldened. 
“Yours &c 
“Louisa St. CLarr. 
“ Magsor CRAIG, 
“ Greensburgh, 
“* May 1, 1792.” 


“Miss St. Clair takes the liberty on her Papa’s Credit of requesting 
Major Craig to advance her a little money, she is now on her way to 
Muskingum & as it was a hasty thought she had not time enough to 
make the regulations necessary. I rely upon your indulgence. I will 
not mention any sum. 

“ Wednesday Morn 


“ Murphys.” 


The following letter relates to the laying out of the town of Beaver, 
Pennsylvania: 


“Sir. 

“ Last monday the town was to be laid out. The idea you at first sug- 
gested of an angle along the river was found necessary—to have made a 
straight line would have removed the front lots very far from the river 
—or the street would have soon terminated in the river. 

- hope you will make a point to be down on the day of sale and 
early. 


“WASHINGTON 25 Apr. 1798. 


“T am Sir, 
“Your most obed* Serv* 
“ ALEX. ADDISON. 
“Tsaac CRAIG Esq., 
“ Pittsburgh.” 
“ BROOKLYN L. I. 
“21 May 1815. 
“Sir, 
“ You will repair to Philadelphia and report yourself to Capt. Babcock 
of the Engineers for Duty under his Command. 
“T am your respectful 
* hum. Serv‘ 
“J. G. Swirt B. G! 
“Lieot I. E. Crate, 
“U.S. Artillery attached to the 
“ Engineer Department.” 


2 “PHILADELPHIA 25” May 1815 
“ IR, 

“You will proceed immediately to New Castle, where I will join you 
to proceed from thence to the Pea-patch Island in order to make such sur- 
veys and observations as may be necessary in order to complete plans for 
the works to be erected at that place 

“Very Respectfully 
“Your obt. Servt 
“S$. BABCOCK 


‘ Lieut. Isaac E. Craic 
“attached to the Engineer Dept 
“4 M. D.” 
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Dr. Joun KEARSLY.—The London Chronicle, December 22-24, 1778, 
has the following “ Extract of a Letter from Plymouth, Dec. 9.” “ Durin 
the last fortnight we have had very severe weather here to the wustennl 
of us, by which a snow transport from New York, was wrecked near 
Marazion in Cornwall; amongst the passengers saved were the widow 
and orphans of the late Dr. Kearsly, of Philadelphia, who suffered 
death for persevering in his loyalty to great Britain. The widow and 
children were brought on shore quite naked, but by the humanity of the 
people, the above were all cloathed, and a collection made for them, as 
they had lost all their property to the amount of 50/. and a worthy Par- 
son has taken two of his children under his care to provide for them.” 


CoRRECTION.—REEs THOMAS AND MARTHA AWBREY, PENNA. MAG., 
Vou. XII. p. 292.—It has been ascertained that Rees Thomas was prob- 
ably : native of Caermarthenshire, Wales, and not of ee < , as 
stated. » Ve 


Queries, 


Names OF AUTHORS WANTED.—Information is requested as to the 
names of the authors of the following works of prose and poetry. 
Cushing’s works do not give them. 

_ onference on Society and Massachusetts. A Poem.” Boston, 
1820. 

“The Orphan Twins; or the Adventures of a Brother and Sister. A. 
Poem.” New York, 1849. 

“Poems. By Gold-Pen.” Philadelphia, 1856. 

“ Tdeals and other Poems. By Algernon.” Philadelphia, 1849. 

“The Conference; or Sketches Wesleyan Methodism.” In two parts. 
By the author of “ Amusements of a Mission.” Bridgeton, N. J., 1824. 
“Tan-go’-ru-a: An Historical Drama.” In prose. Philadelphia, 

“The Condottier, A Poem. Philadelphia, A Satire.” Philadelphia, 
1821. 

“Some of the Poetical Fragments of a Washingtonian.” Washing- 
ton, 1838. 

“A Valentine. By A Gill. An Appeal. By A Jack.” Philadel- 
phia, 1882. 

“The Saint and the Sinner. A tale not stranger than true.” New 
York, 1854. 

“Zilia: A Poem.” In three Cantos. New York, 1830. 

“The Trollopiod; or Travelling Gentlemen in America.” A Satire. 
By Nil Admirari, Esq. New York, 1837. 

“‘ Aldornere: A Pennsylvania Idyl.” Philadelphia, 1872. 

“Coaquanock A Song of Many Summers.” In four Cantos, Phila- 
delphia, 1878. 

“The Dagon of Calvinism, or the Moloch of Decrees.” A Poem in 
three Cantos. By thesame. Philadelphia, 1827. 

“The Aineid—In modern American.” Winsted, 1870. 

“Liberty. A Poem.” By Rusticus. Philadelphia, 1768. 


JACOB HULL appears as an Associator in Capt. Kucher’s Company, 
Northern Liberties, Philadelphia Co., Pa., Dec. 19, 1776. He was 
reported there as not having yet joined his company. He appears as 

rivate November 1, 1781, in Capt. Philip Waggoner’s Company, Second 

egiment of Foot, Philadelphia and District’s Militia (Pa. Arch., II., 
8. <TIL, 509, 782). He married Catherine Abell, and had Catherine, 
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who was married, by Rev. Samuel Helfenstein, in the German Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, June 7, 1804, to William Hause, of that city. I 
desire information as to Jacob Hull; how long he served, when he died, 
and what other issue he left. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Horace Epwin HAyDEN. 


WILLIAM HowE CUYLER, in 1805, advertises for sale 100,000 acres 
of land “on the waters of the Ohio River,” in what is now the State of 
West Virginia. Genealogical information is requested of the 7. 


ALMANAC CoMPILER.—“ The Virginia Almanack for the Year of our 
Lord God 1766,” published at Williamsburg, was compiled by Theophi- 
lus Wreg. What is known of him? B. 


WHITMORE FAMILY.—Information is requested of a family named 
Whitmore, living in Luzerne, or Northumberland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, prior to 1788. M. C. O. 


Mary Jones.—In a letter dated Philadelphia, February 13, 1744, 
“Mary Jones” is named as a school-mistress of some prominence. In- 
formation is desired as to her descendants. JONES. 


Replies. 


An Op EpiTarpH.—The series of capital letters in the epitaph of 
Henry Roe (PENNA. Maa., Vol. XIV. p. 85) has been the subject of 
much question and some research among antiquarians, but remained an 
unsolved enigma until this year. Henry Roe was probably a son of John 
Roe, who located land in forks of Timber Creek, Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, as early as 12th mo., 1696/7. Henry Roe was the first per- 
son who surveyed land at Williamstown (formerly called Squankum), 
locating cedar swamp land in 1726. In 1729 he married Hannah, 
daughter of Richard Cheesman, who came from Hempstead, Long Island, 
to Monmouth County, New Jersey, and in 1720 to Gloucester County, 
where he became an extensive land-owner. Henry Roe also became a 
large landholder in cedar swamp, which was valuable in those days. 
While superintending the building of a saw-mill and a wharf for ship- 
ping lumber, he was taken sick with small-pox and died. His will only 
mentions his wife Hannah and son Abraham, whom he makes his execu- 
tors. In the office of the Register of Wills, Philadelphia, Lib. P 
fol. 337, is to be found the will of David Roe of that city, da 
16th April, 1761, but not probated until 3d December, 1772, in which he 
leaves all his property to his “honoured mother Hannah Roe of Phila- 
delphia, at her death to be —ey divided between my living brothers 
Abraham, Jesse, Uriah, and John, and my sisters Jemima and Hannah.” 

From the family Bible formerly belonging to Uriah Roe, we learn 
that he was born 4th June, 1745, and his sister Jemima $d June, 1741. 
From this data I would arrange the names as follows: 

Hannah, widow of Henry Roe, buried in St. Paul’s P. E. Church 
burying-ground, Philadelphia. 

Abraham, died between 1766 and 1794. 


8. 
ae died on the Island of Granada, West Indies. 
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John, buried in Christ Church burying-ground, 25th October, 1793. 
Jemima, died 25th September, 1792; buried in St. Paul’s burying- 
. on 


Hannah, married —— Burden, who had a son, Jesse Roe Burden, M.D., 
of Philadelphia. 

Uriah, died 12th April, 1812, and buried in St. James’s P. E. Church 
grounds, Paschallville, Philadelphia. 

Jesse, buried 1st March, 1814, in Christ Church yard. wat 


First MANUFACTURER OF RIFLES IN PENNSYLVANIA |[PENNA. 
Maa., Vol. XIV. p. 221].—I do not know who was the first, but from 
the following letter it will appear that General Edward Hand was 
engaged in the manufacture of rifles at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1792: 


“ PITTSBURGH, 22 June, 1792 
“ DEAR SIR 
“T have received your favor of the 18th instant inclosing Thomas Mas- 
ters and James Silvers receipt for twenty-nine boxes qt three hundred 
= forty-eight Rifles. I suppose the wagoners must be here in a few 


ays. 
; *“T shall see Genl. Neville to-morrow and show him your friendly 
etter. 
“T am, dear Sir, with great esteem 
“Your obedient servant 
“Tsaac CraiG, D.Q.M.G. 


“Mason GENERAL HAND, 
“ Lancaster.” 


These rifles were for General Wayne’s army. I. C.: 


DoyLEsTtOwN DEMOCRAT.—The Doylestown Democrat was established 
by Lewis Diffebach in September of 1816, the first issue bearing date 
the 16th of that month. From the issue of September 9, 1817 (Vol. I. 
No. 52), we copy the motto in full: 

“Here shall the Press, the people’s rights maintain, 
Unaw’d by influence, and unbrib’d by gain; 
Here patriot truth, her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledg’d to religion, liberty, and law !” 


Prior to its appearing for the last time, in the issue of December 25, 
1821, the form of insertion had been changed, first to two lines, and at 
last to one line, reaching nearly across the head of the paper. The 
name of the author is unknown to us. 

Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


First MANUFACTURER OF RIFLES IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Between 
1740 and 1776 there were at least three manufacturers of rifles in Lan- 
caster County: Matthew Roeser and William Henry at Lancaster, and 
Henry Albright at Litiz. In 1778, William Henry, Jr., began to man- 
ufacture them in Northampton County.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. 


JacoB HULL’s name does not appear on the muster-roll of Capt. 
Philip Waggoner’s Company, Fourth Class, Philadelphia Militia, dated 
November 9, 1777. From 1791 to his death, in 1804, he was a tax col- 
lector of the city. His widow survived him.—Ep, Penna. Maa. 
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Book HRotices, 


THE BORDER OR RIDING CLANS, FOLLOWED BY A HISTORY OF THE 
CLAN DICKSON AND A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILY OF THE 
AvutHor. By B. Homer Dixon, K.N.L. 1 vol. Small quarto, 
224 pp. _ Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, 1889. 

The first edition of this work was privately printed for the compiler’s 
own family and friends, but as applications were made for copies, the 
present enlarged edition was prepared, and embraces: The Border 
Clans ; Landed Titles; The Clan Dickson ; Families; Members of Par- 
liament; Arms; Homer Dixon Family; Index to Clans and Surnames, 
—of the latter upwards of two hundred. Among the American connec- 
tions of the Clan Dickson are members of the families of Dallas, Ser- 
geant, Biddle, Trotter, Thayer, Newbold, and Sharpless, of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Dallas Yorke, of Walmsgate Park, near Louth, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, who assumed the additional name of Yorke upon inheriting the 
estates of his maternal uncle in 1856, is the present chief of the Dallas 
family. He has one son, and one daughter who married the Duke of 
Portland. The volume is beautifully printed on heavy cream-laid paper, 
and bound in cloth. Price, $5. 


SKETCHES OF WAR History, 1861-65. Edited by Capt. Robert Hunter. 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 471. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The papers which make up the handsome volume before us have been 
sana in conformity with a rule of the Ohio Commandery of the 
filitary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, which imposes 
on its recorder the collection of historical papers from members relating 
to their experiences and observations in the battles and campaigns of the 
late rebellion. Among the contributors we find the names of Major- 
Generals D. 8. Stanley, J. Warren Keifer, W. P. Carlin, and C. C. Doo- 
little; Brigadier-Generals R. R. Dawes, A. Hickenlooper, and John 
Beatty ; and Colonels M. M. Granger, Douglas Putnam, Jr., Gilbert D. 
Munson, William E. Merrill, and R. M. Kelly, whose papers, “The Tul- 
lahoma Campaign,” “‘ Battle of Sailor’s Creek,” “‘ Battle of Bentonville,” 
“Defence of Decatur,” “On the Right at Antietam,” “ Our Volunteer 
Engineers,” ‘‘ Battle of Cedar Creek,” “‘ Battle of Shiloh,” “ Battle of 
Atlanta,” throw a new light upon the events in which their authors 
participated. The Loyal Legion, by the collection and publication of 
original contributions to the history of the late rebellion, is in a measure 
an historical society of no mean importance, and its efforts should be 
substantially appreciated by the public and army men. The volume is 
printed on fine paper, bound in blue-grained cloth, with gilt top and 
uncut edges, and is uniform with the two former volumes issued by the 
Commandery. Price, delivered, $2. 


CoAL: ITS ANTIQUITY, DISCOVERY, AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE WYOMING VALLEY. By George B. Kulp, Wilkes-Barre, 1890. 
This interesting paper was read before the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society, in June last, by its compiler, Mr. Kulp, who is the 
historiographer of the Society. 
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